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TALLULAH BANKHEAD in The Skin of Our Teeth. The Michael Myer- 
berg production of Thornton Wilder’s satire on man’s struggle to survive 
also stars Fredric March, Florence Eldridge and Florence Reed. 
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DECEMBER I1Q42 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE RADIO, THE POET AND THE 
NEWS — THE MOON IS DOWN 
ONCE AGAIN 


opera for the radio as a medium 
for drama was quickened recently 
through the broadcast of Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay’s dramatic poem, The Mur- 
der of Lidice. The interest centred not 


only in the poem itself and its perform- Moura - : 
: ; . axwe. lerson made theatre history by 
ance but in the emotional impact on the releasing Tha Eve of St. Mark simabiene- 
audience, reported over and over again. ously to Broadway and to the non-profit 
The poem was said to have been written theatres the country over. Above, cover de- 
7 , sign from the Amherst Masquers’ playbill. 

more or less at top speed for the Writers 


War Board. With a writer usually as “ 


. ; . . . IN Mr. Willkie’s suitcase, when he 
meticulous as Miss Millay it might have (e's om his round the-world 


been expected to have had some of the sprint, was a print of the Russian 
faults of ‘occasional’ poetry. Perhaps it film, The Siege of Leningrad. The 


had. If so, this will show in the printed ®¢*t visitor to Moscow, or rather to 
- hi hH : : ” Alma-Ata where the United Motion 
version whic arper s are SOON tO PUD- Di-ture Studios are now situated, 


lish. But the only matter of importance may be able to bring back Sergei 
to us is that as broadcast drama the Eisenstein’s film, Joan the Terrible, 


. now in the making. ‘We want’, 
poem was entirely successful. It had all Foo sage, th chive Gin Gataie 


things in its favor. It was prefaced skil- achievements of this man, who com- 
fully by Alexander Woollcott; the almost pleted the unification of Russia 


unequalled eloquence of Paul Muni’s #found Moscow. . . . Today, dur- 
ing the great battle of democracy 


voice added to the lustre of the reading; against the monstrous tyranny of 
but there is no doubt that it was the Hitlerism, it is more than ever ob- 
theme of the poem and the poet’s dra- vious that he who proves a traitor to 


matic attack on that theme that cre- his fatherland deserves terrible pun- 
ishment; that it is criminal not to be 


ated the effect. merciless to those who have sold out 
So now radio drama has done what the their native land.’ 
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PAN-AMERICANA: Good news 
from the American film front. Sa/u- 
dos Amigos, the first of two films 
mixing live action and cartoon which 
came out of Walt Disney’s trip to 
South America last year, has already 
been released in several Latin coun- 
tries, and wins warm welcome every- 
where it plays. It will be seen here 
about the first of the year. Orson 
Welles’ as yet unfinished J?’s All 
True will show in four episodes some 
favorite pastimes of the Americas: 
a baseball game, a bull-fight, the 
carnival in Rio and a fourth subject 
done in animated cartoon form by 
Miguel Covarrubias. Herbert Kline’s 
Hostages, with a script by Budd 
Schulberg, is just getting under way 
in Mexico City. It is set in Yugo- 
slavia at the time of the Nazi in- 
vasion. There will be two versions of 
the picture, one in English and one 
in Spanish with leading Mexican 
actors. 
* 

CHANGING its original policy of 
awarding the Sidney Howard memo- 
rial grant to a young playwright who 
has had a first production, the Play- 
wrights’ Company has given its 
$1500 prize this year to Dan James 
to help toward the production of his 
play, Winter Soldiers, by the Studio 
Theatre of the New School for Social 
Research. Shepard Traube, who 
originally held this play, concerned 
with the underground movement in 
Europe, will direct for Erwin Pisca- 
tor, producer. 


THEATRE ARTS boasts an editor 
and an ex-editor in the armed forces. 
The first, Morton Eustis, Lieuten- 
ant, Army Air Corps, has been in the 
service since January 1941. The 
second, John Mason Brown, who 
began his career as drama critic on 
THEATRE ARTS and went from there 
to the New York (then Evening) Post 
and thence to the World-Telegram, is 
a Lieutenant in the Navy. 
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movies have already done successfully — 
picked up an item of news out of the 
current war and made it at once into 
effective art. The theatre works more 
slowly. It takes so many processes and 
so many techniques before a play can be 
written, financed, designed, cast, re- 
hearsed, produced. It labors under an 
adverse critical attitude which is prone 
to decry ‘journalism’ in drama. And yet 
the theatre, too, has done in this war 
what it has not done before. It has made 
mordant theatre out of war facts, first 
with There Shall Be No Night, then with 
Watch on the Rhine and The Moon Is 
Down, and now this season with The Eve 
of St. Mark. 


\ N THEN John Steinbeck’s The Moon Is 

Down was arraigned before the bar 
of critical opinion last spring, one charge 
was that the play gave an unreal and 
too highly sentimental picture of the 
Nazi soldier. Hitler’s minions — the ar- 
gument ran — are too tough to break 
down under cold, fear and loneliness. 
Now comes an Associated Press dispatch 
from London, reporting on apparently 
very good authority a serious increase of 
mutinies, desertions, suicides and general 
lowering of morale among the 200,000 
German troops of occupation in Norway. 
The story adds, ‘Norwegian circles here 
attribute the slackening Nazi morale in 
Norway to the severe climate, particu- 
larly in the far north; to virtually no 
home leaves, fears of being sent to the 
Russian front and the cold-shoulder at- 
titude of 98 percent of the Norwegian 
people.’ It is The Moon Is Down, almost 
word for word. 











Matter for Thanksgiving 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


1TH Maxwell Anderson’s The Eve of St. Mark, the theatre season 
W comes sharply into focus. Here at last is a play to go to, to look 
at, to listen to — something very simple and straightforward that has 
the courage to stand boldly by its convictions and dares to speak with 
humor and emotion about what so deeply concerns millions of 
Americans today. In contrast to the chatter and shouting, the false 
starts and noisy failures that mark so much of Broadway’s hothouse 
life, Mr. Anderson’s plain tale of plain people is a refreshing reminder 
that the theatre can be honest as well as slick, sentimental as well as 
sophisticated, pathetic as well as tough. It has been all these things 
in rapid succession during these busy fall weeks, providing for the dili- 
gent theatregoer a dizzying variety of moods and forms, some pleas- 
ures and the usual quota of disappointments. 

In writing the first play to be produced about America at war, Mr. 
Anderson has had the courage to attack his subject full on. He does 
not burden his stage with plot complications or devise a weighty in- 
trigue through which his subject matter may be grasped by implica- 
tion. For the time being (with the exception of two scenes) he has laid 
aside his experiments in poetic tragedy and taken up once more the 
idiom of everyday America, the homely talk of the farm, the rough 
and tumble of the barracks. His characters are typical rather than 
individual; his hero America’s youthful Everyman. In keeping with 
this broad treatment, he has devised, and the Playwrights’ Company 
has had Howard Bay execute, a series of simplified scenes, set pieces 
against a plain background which permit the action to move from 
farm to barracks, from restaurant to fighting front with the minimum 
of impedimenta. Along this road Quizz West walks his appointed path 
between the home farm and that lonely rock on the Pacific where a 
surely inscrutable fate has sent him to die. He is the typical warm- 
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hearted, honest, self-sacrificing Galahad in whom all mothers and 
lovers believe and who, as every war has proved, does exist in spite 
of the disbelief of the skeptics. Mr. Anderson has not hesitated to 
paint him in shining colors — a loving son, a faithful lover, a gallant 
comrade-in-arms, a hero who literally sticks to his gun in a last fatal 
and futile rear-guard action. Yet with the tales of Corregidor, of 
Wake Island, of Bataan, of the Solomons, of Dieppe, of Egypt, of 
Stalingrad ringing in our ears, who dares to say that the tragic and 
reluctant heroism of Mr. Anderson’s little handful of men on an un- 
named Pacific island is not literally and factually true. 

As long as Mr. Anderson allows his action to speak for him, he 
maintains his play at high pitch: Quizz in the barracks learning to 
roll dice and ‘get on army time’; Quizz out on the town where there 
are too many soldiers and not enough girls; Quizz at home on leave 
trying to reach through the barriers of convention and reticence to 
the girl he loves; Quizz and his companions waiting at an embarkation 
point and listening to the top sergeant’s fabulous tale of the greatest 
crap game ever played — a glimpse of that other world of professional 
soldiering so remote from the issues troubling the minds of the newly 
drafted men. In the barracks scene Quizz and his southern comrade- 
at-arms, Francis Marion, had spoken briefly of these: 

MARION. There’s going to be a hell of a war; some of us are going to die 
young, and the others are going to benefit by it. Which are the lucky ones? 
Which would I rather be? 

guizz. You’d rather be one that almost got killed and didn’t. 

MARION. Yes, but then another question arises. How close do I have to 
come to being horizontal before I earn the right to remain perpendicular? 


guizz. I don’t know that. 

MARION. I guess nobody knows or we’d have God-damn well been told 

by this time! 

quizz. I know this much. I read the entire Manual of Arms coming down on 

the train and it’s not in there. 

MARION. No, — I looked for it there. I shall look for it tonight at the bottom 

of a coke with rum. — That’s the bus now. . 

When at last this problem confronts them all during the bitter 

fighting in defence of an ultimately untenable position in a remote 
Pacific outpost, Mr. Anderson has not the courage to let the situation 
speak for itself as it can so poignantly in the theatre. He breaks the 
mood, carefully created through the use of realistic detail and natural 
speech, and presents the ultimate moral struggle in two dream 
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WILLIAM PRINCE is the Private Quizz West of the Playwrights’ Company 
production of Maxwell Anderson’s moving war play, The Eve of St. Mark. 
His portrayal of the soldier hero adds fresh laurels to those earned as young 
leading man last season and this past summer in 4h, Wilderness!, Guest 
in the House and Across the Board on Tomorrow Morning. 
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Joan Tetzel and Flora Robson in The Damask Cheek. John Van Druten and 
Lloyd Morris have set their comedy of manners in the East Sixties of New 
York Ci ity, 190g, and Raymond Sov ey has provided an appropriate decor. 
A Dwight Deere Wiman production directed by Mr. Van Druten. 
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sequences or visions in which the soldier on the battle-scarred island 
talks to his mother and then to his sweetheart at home. It is as though 
Mr. Anderson could not trust the stage and actors, who have up to 
this point vividly projected his ideas, to convey the ultimate message 
he wished to give. Yet, actually, so powerful is the impact of a stage 
scene well and simply done, shorn of rhetoric and pruned of the 
grandiose, that Mr. Anderson’s little vignette of the embarkation 
scene, for instance, is infinitely more effective than the far more elabo- 
rate and protracted poetic visions. It lasts only a minute but it needs 
no flowers of rhetoric to convey its implications and overtones: 

“What's that noise?’ one of the boys asks, as he rests on his gun, 
his duffle at his feet, under the shadow of the ship that is to convey 
him and his comrades to their destiny. 

‘That long withdrawing roar?’ another answers. ‘That’s the Pa- 
cific Ocean beating at the Golden Gate. . . . You mean you don’t 
know the ocean when you hear it?’ 

“How would I know?’ answers the first speaker — quietly, quietly 
as they all have spoken under that ominous hull. ‘Closest I ever came 
to an ocean was Lake Michigan.’ 

This is good theatre and the actors who present it under Lem 
Ward’s direction handle it with just the right force and control. 
William Prince, once he has swung into his stride, gives the role of 
Quizz a forthright honesty which overcomes its occasional approaches 
to the priggish. He is particularly good in the parts of the play which 
might baffle a less soundly trained performer, the vision scenes of the 
second part. In this as in his former brief appearance this season as 
the full-grown, newly born child in Saroyan’s Across the Board on 
Tomorrow Morning, he proves himself an actor of genuine quality. In 
fact, Lem Ward has gathered a battery of first-rate talents to man Mr. 
Anderson’s war-piece. On the distaff side, Aline MacMahon heads the 
list, playing the mother without entirely overcoming the saccharine 
note present throughout the play but more manifest in this than in 
the other roles. American boys have inherited something of their 
toughness from their mothers as well as from their fathers, and 
a little of the slash and drive of the farm matriarch both in the writing 
and the interpretation of Nell might have given more edge to the home 
scenes. But since Mr. Anderson is sketching types rather than char- 
acters, presenting a heroic generalization rather than a photographic 
analysis, it is unfair to expect The American Mother to be anything 
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but noble, understanding and unselfish. He does happily allow her in 
the dream sequence to express a reality and not a formula — to 
cry out with all non-combatants who have someone they love at the 
front, ‘It doesn’t matter about the other things! Only come home!’ 
But in their waking hours the mother, as well as the bride-never-to-be, 
accepts what must be the war mood, the mood in which Quizz is 
pictured as dying on his rock, ‘Don’t think it’s all loss. There’s a kind 
of glory between us we couldn’t have had. We eat our iron rations 
at a secret altar.’ 

The curtain line of What Price Glory? by Laurence Stallings and 
Maxwell Anderson, that play to end all sentimentalizing about wars, 
closes, surprisingly enough, on the same note of the comradeship 
of fighting men when faced with the ultimate test — though in very 
different language. Quirt, who, it will be remembered, has been ready 
to fight Flagg to the finish over their mutual girl, staggers after his 
crony into the jaws of duty and of death with the famous cry, ‘Hey, 
Flagg, wait for baby!’ 


To get the full flavor of Broadway’s variety show, it is only neces- 


‘sary to step across the street from the Cort, where The Eve of St. Mark 


is playing, to find oneself at the Playhouse, enjoying the complete 
escapism of Dwight Deere Wiman’s production of The Damask Cheek. 
In picking out New York in 1909 for the setting of their play, John 
Van Druten and Lloyd Morris have happily avoided not one but two 
wars and have landed squarely in the middle of a period — and of a 
social set — so completely devoid of the violences that have racked 
the world, in one form or another, since 1914 that its domestic details 
have acquired a mildly Old Lace charm of their own. Not that there 
was not plenty of arsenic at large in the body politic of those days, but 
barely a trace of it is visible in the ordered isolation of Mrs. Randall's 
drawing room. There is a trace, of course: the younger women smoke 
when Mrs. Randall is out of sight; cocktails are served; the son of the 
house is about to marry an actress; a younger son plays hookey to see 
that wicked play, The Easiest Way. Of such amusing bric-a-brac is 
the background of this slender play fashioned — a porcelain comedy of 
skilfully drawn character and delicately sensed milieu. 

Mr. Van Druten has a sympathetic as well as a discerning and of- 
ten caustic pen when it comes to the dissection of feminine psychology, 
as all his plays from The Distaff Side to Old Acquaintance have shown. 
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In The Damask Cheek he has provided Flora Robson with a role 
which, while it calls on only a small portion of her actor equipment, 
allows her to show her skill in lighter vein. Hers is not a high comedy 
style in the classic tradition, nor does she toss her darts about with 
the flutter and pause that Margaret Douglass brings to the role of 
Mrs. Randall, but she is adept at edging her comedy with feeling and 
indicating the flow and movement of her spirit behind the externals 
of good breeding. When one of the young men in the play discovers 
that there is an incandescence behind the retiring, unglamorous 
exterior of Rhoda, the suggestion is not inappropriate. Miss Robson 
can convey that sense of inner warmth which gives body to the slim- 
mest of situations. Myron McCormick, playing opposite her, though 
he seems a little younger than he should as her exact contemporary, 
makes much of the sketchy material at his disposal. In fact the entire 
cast, under Mr. Van Druten’s tutelage, prove that engaging dialogue 
and first-rate acting with the accompanying amenities of costume 
and scenery — on this occasion the creation of Raymond Sovey ~ - 
can make good theatre, even in a noisy and war-jangled age. 

Still seeking contrast, in the kaleidoscope which is Broadway, the 
enterprising theatregoer will fight his way into Strip for Action, which 
Oscar Serlin and the authors of the show, Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse, are presenting at the National. Here again Raymond 
Sovey has done the visual honors, setting up a stage within a stage 
for the action and providing, beside a regiment of U. S. A. uniforms 
from Brooks, some raucous burlesque costumes, which are super- 
Minsky, for the actors. For Strip for Action is concerned in its ram- 
bling and cockeyed way with the patriotic efforts of a down-at-heels 
traveling troupe to give the boys some fun. One of their number, 
Nutsy — alias Keenan Wynn — is in the service, and blithely invites 
his former showmates, boys and girls, comics and straights, to do 
their stuff in a long-disused theatre near the camp in which he is train- 
ing. Complications with authorities naturally ensue; there is a long 
story about a dear little girl, Nutsy’s sweetie, who aims to be a great 
strip-teaser like her dear ma. While all this is toward, things hum. 
There is a riotous moment when Tommy Farrell as the soldier-boy 
drummer attempts to accompany Jean Carter, strip-tease artiste, as 
she goes through her routine bumps and grinds. Another high point is 
reached when Billy Koud, as the dance director and shepherd of the 
bright-hued flock, solemnly plans his chorus routine and, hand on hip, 
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thin, bespectacled face intent, stalks through the girls’ entrances, their 
swaying steps and turns, the time-honored flick of shoulder and hip. 
And there is Joey Faye doing his pin-wheel patter of explosive lan- 
guage and paroxysmal jerks. In such moments as these, the author- 
concocters of this gambol and Bretaigne Windust who has directed 
it succeed in making their satiric comment on burlesque, a comment 
which unfortunately is often bogged down in the doldrums of bur- 
lesque itself, or in a false sentimentality about it. 

Though Strip for Action is not a musical, it has the same displace- 
ment as the song and dance numbers that inevitably flood a wartime 
town. The latest in this category is one of the gayest, George Abbott’s 
Beat the Band which he and George Marion, Jr. have concocted out 
of nothing and for which Johnny Green has written a great quantity 
of lively music. The hero of the latest Abbott fandango is that favorite 
entity, beloved of the youngest generation, a band. Its leader, played 
by Jack Whiting in his usual smooth, leading-man vein, its agent, the 
rotund and light-footed Romo Vincent, the leader’s brother, the irre- 
pressible Jerry Lester are all expert fun makers and master hands at 
the conduct of a song. With Samuel Leve’s lighthearted settings, 
within a pleasingly asymmetric proscenium arch, and with Freddy 
Wittop’s violently colorful costumes and some first-rate dance num- 
bers planned by David Lichine, the stage is a constant bedazzlement. 
But it is the band, with Johnny Mack at the drums and Leonard Sues 
and his trumpet, that holds centre stage. ‘America Loves a Band’ 
and ‘Steam Is on the Beam’ will be fluttering the dove-cotes for 
many a month to come. 

Since Count Me In, by Walter Kerr and Leo Brady, came up from 
Catholic University in Washington, where it was created, to its 
present ultra-Broadway production, it has surely gone through many 
a sea change. A great many cooks have helped to re-heat the broth: 
the Messrs. Shubert, Olsen and Johnson, Krakeur and Schmidlapp as 
producers, Harry A. Kaufman, director of innumerable Broadway 
shows, as supervisor, and a battalion of tried and true professionals 
as assistants. The result is that the original book and Ann Ronell’s 
music and lyrics as well are swamped in a welter of production num- 
bers and specialties, some of them excellent, others tedious. The cast 
is first-rate: Charles Butterworth as the father who wants to be 
counted in in the war effort is duly amiable and harried, and Luella 
Gear as his uniformed and super-busy spouse is in her element. Hal 
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LeRoy with his limber legs and nimble feet, June Preisser with her 
tempestuous affections and whirling energy, Melissa Mason, Alice 
Dudley, and Gower and Jeanne with their individual dancing talents 
provide an unusual variety of specialties to set against Robert Alton’s 
dancing choruses. But what the show lacks is the style and cohesion 
that comes from a production directed from a single point of view, 
with good taste and a sense of proportion. 

Something of the same confusion between original intention and 
final performance weakened the impact of the Youth Theatre’s Let 
Freedom Sing. This group of young people, whose unpretentious show 
of last year earned some well-deserved praise, has, very naturally, 
attempted to go further but has not as yet developed sufficient talent. 
Mitzi Green as visiting star added less lustre to the occasion than did 
Betty Garrett of the home team, who gave the wittiest performance 
of the evening in ‘History Eight to the Bar’ (song and lyrics by 
Harold Rome). Berni Gould and Phil Leeds were on hand with several 
amusing colloquies, and there was sufficient gaiety and good will, 
fresh faces and jaunty airs, to ensure a welcome for Let Freedom Sing 
on the travels on which it has embarked. 

With the few new scripts available — a dearth not unusual in the 
theatre but sharply accentuated by the war — and with a milling 
crowd on Broadway seeking what it may devour in the amusement 
line, it is inevitable that there should be a spate of revivals. What is 
more difficult to grasp is the processes of thinking — or not thinking 
— which go to the selection of some of these offerings. Why, for 
instance, should Ronald T. Hammond have produced and directed 
John Drinkwater’s Bird in Hand, an ultra-English comedy which 
must have been sustained in its day by its acting and its local allusions, 
but which collapses of its own paper-thin weight on re-appraisal? Why, 
again, should Eddie Dowling, apparently with some embarrassment, 
stage and appear in G. K. Chesterton’s Magic, a play in which Mr. 
Dowling, Julie Haydon and the whole cast seems as much at sea as 
the audience? Saroyan’s one-acter, Hello Out There, which precedes 
Magic, has its moments of tragic intensity to which neither Mr. 
Dowling nor Miss Haydon do full justice. Why, finally and most 
emphatically, did anyone take the time and the money needed to 
disinter The Time, the Place and the Girl which must have been a poor 
thing in 1906 and has decidedly not mellowed in the wood? 

Among the happier resurrections must be counted Three Men on a 
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Horse, the John Cecil Holm-George Abbott farce which Alex Yokel 
presents again with some of its original cast, notably William Lynn 
and Teddy Hart. Eight hundred and thirty-five performances, trans- 
mogrification into a musical and performance in repertory all over the 
country has not dulled the ~: wsement of the original joke — the idea 
that a little, meek man, e: © ing his living by writing greeting card 
rhymes, should have the M:uas-gift of picking winning horses. There 
have been any number of race-track escapades since Mr. Yokel first 
presented the play in January 1935, but no one has yet succeeded in 
depriving Three Men on a Horse of its winner’s laurels. 

Native Son can hardly be classed as a revival, but rather as a 
continuation of a notable run. Since the play was produced in 1941 it 
has been on tour and has played the subway circuit, with occasional 
pauses for Canada Lee and some of its other actors to appear in other 
plays. The Brandts, owners of a string of movie houses, who have 
been experimenting recently with live theatre, introducing full-length 
plays of such calibre as The Little Foxes and The Corn Is Green to 
theirs movie audiences in their Windsor and Flatbush theatres, are 
presenting Native Son in its original set and with many of the original 
company. Though the mechanics of the production are not up to 
Orson Welles’ pitch, though the sound-track that covers the scene 
shift is worn and the pauses are somewhat protracted, the play has 
lost none of its impact and Canada Lee’s performance has, if anything, 
matured. His portrayal of the fear-haunted, violent, overwrought 
Bigger Thomas with his thwarted ambitions and frustrated instincts 
is masterly. He uses his body with extraordinary skill. His muscles 
are steel springs —- held taut, or released suddenly by a sound, an 
idea, a terror. Such strength clamped down by fear and necessity but 
essentially uncontrolled must inevitably explode in destructive action. 
By his voice reduced almost to a monosyllabic whisper in the presence 
of the ‘white folks’, by his awkward, frozen attitude and gestures, 
Canada Lee conveys Bigger’s terrifying control, alternating them 
with strong tones, the swift leaps, the strident violence of his voice 
and movements when he is with his own people. In the last act Bigger’s 
anguished effort to understand, to express, to break through the 
terrible barriers that surround the human soul is a magnificent piece 
of acting. Canada Lee has added a figure of heroic dimensions and 
tremendous implication to the theatre’s gallery of great portraits. 
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The Enigma of Ballet 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


— FOKINE’S first ballet was composed in St. Petersburg for 
the Imperial School of Ballet, his last on Mexican soil for 
America’s Ballet Theatre. His Les Sy/phides, whose first Paris per- 
formance was graced by Anna Pavlova, Thamar Karsavina and 
Vaslav Nijinsky, was reverently and beautifully performed at a 
memorial program the third evening of this fall’s ballet season in 
New York with a cast headed by an English ballerina renamed 
Alicia Markova, Americans Karen Conrad and Rosella Hightower 
and a corps de ballet whose names would startle no one on the play- 
bill of a Broadway revue. Fokine would not have been ashamed of 
that performance — he had trained the cast in its lovely measures — 
nor, I think, would the great dancers of Diaghilev’s 1909 company. 
From St. Petersburg to Mexico City; from imperial Russia to demo- 
cratic United States; from the fixed mask of the Petipa ballet to the 
protean face of today’s art — these were the bounds of a career which 
gave to ballet more works likely to remain in the repertory than 
any other master composer has done, a career whose close saw the 
civilization of western Europe torn from its roots and its most precious 
and enigmatic art given into the keeping of peripheral England and 
Russia and a child country across the seas. 

An enigmatic art, indeed! Its Mona Lisa face was never more 
puzzling than in the joint season of the Ballet Theatre and the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, unfolded during October at the Metro- 
politan. Swan Lake jostled shoulders with Pillar of Fire and Billy 
the Kid. An evening’s bill included Schéhérazade, Snow Maiden and 
Rodeo — the eunuch, the peasant, the cowboy. Tchaikowsky matched 
tunes and harmonies with Aaron Copland, Chopin with Revueltas, 
Offenbach with Shostakovitch. The Ballet Theatre — dance-minded, 
classic-inspired, naive in theatre ways — was blithely handed over 
to the furious imaginings, the fierce energies and the incorrigible 
showmanship of Leonide Massine. The Monte Carlo — most showy, 
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most Russian-Russian, least dance-intent of all ballet companies 
— was assigned to the tutelage of the tenderest of choreographers, 
Bronislava Nijinska and Agnes de Mille. And there is no point in 
asking what it all meant or where ballet is going. An art that in three 
weeks can fling onto the stage five new works, none of them without 
interest or point, a couple of revivals, and a repertory ranging from 
eighteenth-century Dauberval to Antony Tudor is worth taking at 
its face value. 

Considering the notable accomplishments of the Ballet Theatre 
since its organization two and a half years ago, it is not altogether 
fortunate to have to begin this season’s story with its encounter 
with Massine. But the Ballet Theatre elected — or was elected — to 
initiate two new Massine works during its first week (the Dolin 
ballet, Romantic 4ge, came too late for this issue’s deadline; and 
Romeo and Fuliet, Antony Tudor’s next ballet, had to be postponed 
until spring). It should be stated at once that both 4/eko and Don 
Domingo are better Massine than anything he has done since Bac- 
chanale and Capriccio Espagnole. Aleko is Pushkin’s fiercely romantic 
poem, ‘Gypsies’, completely spread on a furiously populated stage 
before the intense, magnificently painted backdrops of Marc Chagall, 
the music supplied by Tchaikowsky’s 4 minor Trio. Don Domingo 
binds a story by Juan Luis de Alarcén, Mexican dramatist of the 
seventeenth century, to the music of Silvestre Revueltas, decor by 
Julio Castillanos, and a choreography that mates Mexican and native 
Indian dances with the melodrama of cloak and sword and a Mayan 
goddess and warrior dream pas de deux that might have been com- 
posed for the Folies Bergéres. What the latter work does by way of 
garments swirling, commedia dell’ arte humor and even the Mayan 
interlude can be justified as sheer theatre. One recalls the remark a 
dancer once made about the red robe thrown over the set in the 
second movement of Massine’s Seventh Symphony: ‘that always was 
a good trick.’ Granted its premises, Don Domingo is an exciting work, 
a showman’s comment upon a tradition mixed and compounded to 
make a sophisticate’s gesture to Mexico’s Independence Day — whose 
anniversary the ballet’s premiére celebrated in Mexico City three 
weeks before the New York showing. 

As for A/eko, there is no known or demonstrable standard of dance 
by which it can be judged or even comprehended. For the dance in 
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it — and, as with all Massine’s symphonic ballets, there are portions 
here and there which one is tempted to call great —is swallowed 
up in an uninhibited expressionism that is hugely, grotesquely, even 
maniacally anti-dance, flinging onto the stage whatever the violent, 
subterranean consciousness dictates. The birds and the beasts are 
here, and they are not the genile creatures of St. Francis either. 
They raven with a fury that defies settings, costumes, music, floor 
pattern, stage ensemble, ordered flow. The result is a compulsion on 
the spectator that no one can remain indifferent to, a forcing of the 
sensibilities that elicits either homage or mutterings in one’s beard. 
Unquestionably, here is art of a kind but an art — one might say 
— that hates itself and in some twisted way most certainly hates 
the ballerina body; no other choreographer has made it deliberately 
so ugly. Perhaps that is not surprising in a dancewright whose Apol- 
lonian works — Gaité, Tricorne, Beau Danube, Capriccio Espagnole 
-and also Saint Francis have found their inspiration in folk rather 
than ballet sources, whose only composition in the spirit of absolute 
ballet is the Olympian third movement of Seventh Symphony. 
Whatever one may think of A/eko— and there will be those, 
among them the writer, inclined to take it, fox teeth and all, to their 
bosom — it has in Alicia Markova, notably assisted by Hugh Laing, 
a dancer equal to its demands. To be capable of the tender coquetry 
and vicious wildness of the gypsy Semphira’s role and still remain 
the dallerina assoluta when it comes to Swan Lake and Les Sylphides 
is a measure of the assured style, the interpretive range and the 
dramatic power of this great dancer. Massine knew whom he had to 
work with; Markova has been the only dancer to penetrate the un- 
forgiving shell of the chief role in his Rouge et Noir to the lonely, 
tragic sorrow within. Fokine knew what he was about when he cast 
her for the gangling, peasant princess of B/uebeard; the comic talent 
was there, tentatively uncovered in the Taglioni of Pas de Quatre, 
only waiting to be fully deployed. Looking at her art, in despair 
of analyzing it, one can only say what Shaw said of Duse that she 
‘has been helped to her supremacy by the fortunate sternness of 
nature in giving her nothing but her genius’. 
The Ballet Theatre repertory, already noted from time to time in 
these pages, remains fresh and vital, from Giselle and Naughty Lisette 
to Three Virgins and a Devil and the extraordinary Pillar of Fire. 
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It has in Irina Baronova another dallerina assoluta but in the imperial 
mode, the one Princess Aurora whose impeccable technique and 
arrogant charm makes sense of the grand tradition. And her Boulotte, 
Bluebeard’s sixth merry wife, discovers the comedian beneath the 
aristocrat’s facade; an essential part of this ballet’s structure gives 
way when she is not present. Some of the weight of the principal 
danseur’s duties has now been taken off the capable shoulders of 
Anton Dolin by George Skibine, in presence an Apollo, in style as 
revealed by Sy/phides and Princess Aurora a son of the classic line. 
The restaged Petrouchka found in Yura Lazovsky, the company’s 
capable regisseur, Fokine’s intended puppet with no extraneous, 
neurotic trimmings. Simon Semenoff’s hilarious alchemist in Blue- 
beard was no surprise last season to those who had seen him else- 
where as mime. By right of her Hagar in Pillar of Fire, Nora Kaye 
stands at the top of a roster of starlet names — among them Karen 
Conrad, Rosella Hightower, Annabelle Lyon and Sono Osato — 
names known to other companies before but whose full promise it 
has taken the Ballet Theatre to uncover. 

With two new ballets yet to come, one can hardly hazard a com- 
plete judgment as to the outcome of this company’s fall experiments. 
The Ballet Theatre’s initial reputation was won on a splendid corps 
de ballet, a revivifying of the classic and Fokine repertory (the latter 
under the master’s own tutelage) and the first American presentations 
of the works of Antony Tudor. Tudor’s promise has been amply ful- 
filled and surpassed. Though the hand is gone, the Fokine touch 
remains; for how long, one cannot say. The corps de ballet has already 
lost a shade of its fine precision in Swan Lake, and Bluebeard, new 
last season, has been allowed to slip. Whether the Ballet Theatre can 
digest Massine, justify the imposing and not altogether relevant 
reputation bestowed upon it as ‘the greatest in Russian ballet’, and 
still remain what it was and was meant to be is part of the enigma 
that is ballet today. 


In recent seasons, the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo has seldom 
seemed a dancing company at all, except when doing Gaité Parisienne, 
Capriccio Espagnole or Balanchine’s Serenade. There were (and still 
are) dancers in the company, splendid ones — Danilova, Slavenska, 
Krassovska, Youskevitch, Franklin, Eglevsky and others, even to 
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the back row — but little joyous, all-out give. The lassitude turned 
up again this season whenever the repertory was trotted out; Rouge 
et Noir has never been so badly danced. The company also missed 
the lively hand and firm control of Efrem Kurtz in the orchestra pit. 
All the same, the company came to life and the will to dance was re- 
newed, thanks in large part to a brace of guest choreographers, 
Bronislava Nijinska and America’s own Agnes de Mille. 

For her share in the rejuvenation, Bronislava Nijinska revived 
Chopin Concerto, done three years ago at the Fair, and turned to 
some sparkling music by Glazounov for a new and original version of 
the Snow Maiden folktale. Both ballets are very ‘dancy’, each in its 
own way. The inevitable comparison of Chopin Concerto (to the music 
of the E minor) with the Chopiniana Les Sylphides is a bit unfair, for 
the works are to each other as Petipa might have been to Fokine had 
he come under the influence of Isadora Duncan, too. Chopin Concerto 
is a thing of classic purity in note and line, empty of romantic content 
or mood, designed only to show the sheer dance emotion that can be 
generated when dancer moves against mass as melody against chord. 
Danilova and Krassovska found the ballet especially grateful to 
their several styles. Chopin Concerto is too abstract to be ticketed for 
interim applause, but it is fine white and lovely throughout. 

The Snow Maiden may be the first really authentic Russian 
peasant ballet, no fists full of earth and all that but the genuineness 
of remembered emotions of peasant festivities and the fairytales 
that gave the pageantry a childlike, joyous brightness. After a slow 
start, with a too filmy snowflake ballet and Boris Aronson’s set and 
costumes not fully revealed, the work springs to life with the tenderest 
use of Russian folk movement, interspersed with phrases of dallet 
blanc. Danilova has her loveliest role, not excluding Gaité; Frederick 
Franklin and Igor Youskevitch are aptly contrasted, and Natalie 
Krassovska’s beauty is tactfully used. 

The folk poetry of The Snow Maiden reached out across the dis- 
tance between the steppes of Russia and our own western plains to 
join hands with Agnes de Mille’s Rodeo, which turned out to be the 
American ballet the Monte Carlo company has been looking for all 
these years. Cowboys, a gauche cowgirl with a vigorously romantic 
heart, jauntily danced by Miss de Mille herself, and some girl friends 
from K.C. meet at the corral for some minutes of after-work high 
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jinks that trail off into the thrilling quiet of the lone prairie. Then 
there is a running set before the curtain, unaccompanied except for 
handclaps and the words of the caller. The curtain again rises and 
the Saturday night dance is on at the ranch house; female pursues 
male, there are comic touches and a few tears, some tapping and a 
rousing reel at the finish. All this to a splendid folk-tune score by 
Aaron Copland and two exactly right sets by Oliver Smith. 

The audience loved it, and with good reason. For in addition to 
steps and humors that a week-end visitor at a dude ranch might pick 
up (thinking — let’s make with an American ballet), Rodeo has what 
no non-American —- nor denizen of Broadway or Hollywood, for that 
matter — has been able to catch because he cannot feel it and refuses 
to believe it exists: something of fineness and elegance in what looks 
so gauche, something of the lonesome heart and home on the range, 
something as simple and direct as Russian peasant rhythms or the 
wooden-shoe taps of Spain. Eugene Loring caught it in Billy the Kid 
and Prairie, Martha Graham before him in Frontier, Doris Humphrey 
in Square Dance and Song of the West, and our young dancers have it 
— witness Sophie Maslow’s Folksay. What Agnes de Mille has done 
is to point this poetry of plains and plain folk with comedy so that 
no one, however obtuse, can miss it. This is not to detract one whit 
from her achievement in creating a ballet of distinctly personal flavor, 
sauced by her own fine performance in the leading role. The chore- 
ographer will know from the fate of Black Ritual and Drums Sound 
in Hackensack (not to mention the studied neglect by ballet of her 
fellow composers of the modern dance persuasion) exactly what the 
comment implies. To say that Rodeo is ‘in the groove’ and a triumph 
over its surroundings is to pay curt homage to a bonny — and sig- 
nificant — ballet. 

The American audience has been good to ballet. With attentive 
respect and few qualms, it has accepted the good along with every 
vagary of the Diaghilev and post-Diaghilev era that has been brought 
to these shores. Turn about is in order. One doesn’t want to be told 
any longer: “How can you expect an American dance now — right 
away — when it took a couple of generations of French and Italian 
teaching to produce a Russian ballet!’ It isn’t a question of expecting; 
something is here already, waiting to he used. So the Monte Carlo 
company discovered, and it seemed right glad. 
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RODEO BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO 


Thanks to Agnes de Mille, the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo now has a 
genuine bit of Americana in its repertory. Rodeo or The Courting at Burnt 
Ranch opens at the corral against the burnt-out sky of late afternoon. The 
‘hands’ show off their skill in roping, riding, branding and throwing, for an 
informal audience of fellow-workers and womenfolk. Casimir Kokitch and 
Frederic Franklin are The Head Wrangler and The Champion Roper. They 
are seen above (centre and far left) with two other cowhands and an awk- 
ward but warm-hearted cowgirl, danced to the hilt by Agnes de Mille her- 
self. The measures which she has composed for this cow-country frolic are 
alternately robust and tender, redolent of the rough poetry of the open 
southwest. Oliver Smith’s sets, costumes by Kermit Love and a vigorous 
score by Aaron Copland complete the ingredients of a zestful ballet, one 
which adds a happy fourth to Miss de Mille’s Black Ritual, Three Virgins and 
a Devil and Drums Sound in Hackensack. 


Fred Fehl 




















ALEKO DESIGN BY MARC CHAGALL 





Ever since the days of Serge Diaghilev, ‘Ballet Russe’ has signified a feast 
for the eyes. The flair of the master impresario for decor and his tact in 
drafting the leading painters and designers of the day for his productions 
set a tradition to follow and a record to emulate. This fall, it was as if his 
spirit hovered over the stage cf the Metropolitan. With both the Ballet 
Theatre and the Monte Carlo company under the same, decidedly ‘Ballet 
Russe’ management, the season brought the most varied and splendid dis- 
play of decor in recent years. None burst with such glory upon the spec- 
tators’ eyes as the backdrops painted by Marc Chagall for dleko; and, of the 
four, none was quite so ov erwhelming as the vision designed for the last 
scene and reproduced above. In fact, d/eko fell almost completely apart in 
consequence, what with Chagall in command of the eye and Tchaikowsky of 
the ear, Massine’s choreogr raphy fighting desperately to fill the vacuum 
between. That the same fate did not befall Don Domingo (shown opposite) 
was largely due to the fact that Julio Castillanos matched the s spreading 
forms of backdrop and set with a stageful of costumes, Mexican in line 
and color — not to mention the splendor of purple conspirator cloaks. 


























DON DOMINGO DESIGN BY JULIO CASTILLANOS 


Heaping up the adornment in Don Domingo were all the accoutrements of 
Mexican street festivities — baskets of fruit, floral displays, magnificent 
headdresses, and the masks designed by Federigo Canessi. The new produc- 
tions of the Ballet Theatre also included a freshened Petrouchka with sets 
and costumes after the original Benois designs, studied in the collection of 
the Avery Memorial Museum at Hartford, Connecticut; a one-act version 
of Coppélia with a rich and sleekly finished decor by Roberto Montenegro; 

and Anton Dolin’s period ballet, Romantic Age, for which Carlos Mérida 
filled a discreet stage with simple, lovely garments. Without attempting to 
match this elegance, Boris Aronson designed for Nijinska’s The Snow Maiden 
and the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo an open, leaf-form background and 
flora-and-fauna costumes of delicate pastoral and fairy-tale feeling. Oliver 
Smith’s two settings for Rodeo preceded in appearance by two weeks his 
designs for the New Opera Company’s Rosalinda, twin successes for a new 
and young American designer. And Chopin Concerto found in the bare stage 

and sev erely classic costumes of Alexander Ignatieff the right visual com- 
plement to Bronislava Nijinska’s patterns in dance. 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW as a red-bearded young man. A photograph 
from G. B. S., Hesketh Pearson’s definitive biography, published by Harper 
and Brothers and reviewed in this issue. 
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The Critical Arena 


IV. The Playwright as Critic: G. B. 8. 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


a are few roads within the whole wide range of the theatre 
that George Bernard Shaw has not traveled, knowing his way 
about them all as well as any man alive. If his fame as a playwright 
has edged out the memory of some of his other talents, his prefaces 
and his stage directions remain to reaffirm his knowledge of the in- 
tricacies of production. Testimony like that of Charles Ricketts indi- 
cates what he knew of costume and stage decoration. His correspond- 
ence with Janet Achurch, Charles Charrington, Ellen Terry are ample 
evidence of his understanding of the actor’s art. He has, moreover, 
written some of the most trenchant, as well as the most illuminating, 
dramatic criticism in the English language. There are not many critics 
of whom you can say, as another critic said of Shaw, ‘He always holds 
one’s attention, nay grips it, and at times rudely chokes it into sub- 
mission. His utterances are male, forceful, and modern.’ 

As another fresh season lets loose another fresh torrent of abuse 
for hard-working and hard-pressed theatre critics, it does seem — on 
rereading Shaw — as if the happiest and simplest solution of the whole 
problem of dramatic criticism would be the appointment of play- 
wrights themselves to the task. You cannot, of course, fairly prove 
that playwrights would make the most excellent dramatic critics 
just by quoting Shaw. He is, here as elsewhere, too special a case. He 
makes it pretty tempting, though. Compare him to William Winter, 
New York’s pride, writing at the same time of many of the same people 
and the same plays. Winter was as honest and as earnest as Shaw, but 
goodness ! how stuffy he sounds, and how stuffy his American theatre— 
that was just beginning to breathe deeply — sounds today in his words, 
while Shaw’s theatre —‘ well-made’ and stodgy when he wrote— is still 
gleaming and vibrant in print. 

There are many obvious reasons why playwrights do not ordinarily 
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write reviews of other men’s plays, as essayists and novelists review 
other men’s books. Dramatic criticism is a night-by-night job; too 
tough an assignment for most men under any circumstances. If a play- 
wright is unsuccessful with his own plays, nobody will care overmuch 
for his opinion; if he is successful, he makes too much money to be 
tempted (Shaw deserted when his plays began to bring in ample 
returns). But that does not answer the question whether playwrights 
would not make better critics of plays than most of the men who get 
the assignments. And even if the breadth of Shaw’s talents forbids 
any advocacy, based on Shaw alone, of the practising playwright for 
the role of dramatic critic, still if we can build up a good enough case 
for him, it may at least stand as first-hand evidence for other drama- 
tists. Moreover, there are two most excellent reasons for using Shaw’s 
criticism as the core of any argument in favor of the man who knows, 
from his own experience, the rules and hazards of the playwriting 
and production game. 

The first of these reasons is that quoting from Shaw’s play reviews, 
especially those reprinted as Dramatic Opinions*, may induce some 
readers to go back to that refreshing and lately neglected volume 
and to regain the rare stimulation that comes in reading it. James 
Huneker, who edited the book, calls it Shaw’s ‘best work, the very 
pith of the man. It contains his most buoyant prose, the quintessence 
of Shaw.’ Candida and Saint Foan aside, nobody will say Huneker 
is far wrong. 

The second and more cogent reason is that Shaw himself has an 
answer for almost every question the highly disputative topic suggests, 
and his answers are, of course, both brilliant and convincing. He had 
not written many plays, or rather, had not produced many, when he 
was serving the Saturday Review as critic. Only 4rms and The Man 
had made a real stir and that not a favorable one. It was probably to 
keep his own perspective clear that he analyzed the whole art of dra- 
matic criticism as he dug in to his new job. He asked himself and told 
his audience exactly what qualities and training a dramatic critic 
should have in order best to serve the men and the material he feeds 
upon; he discussed a playwright’s equipment as it relates to these 
same needs; also a playwright’s temptations in a critic’s seat. His 
conclusions were as definite as might be expected. 


* Dramatic Opinions, by George Bernard Shaw, edited by James Huneker: Brentano’s. 
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‘The advantage of having a play criticised by a critic who is also 
a playwright is as obvious as the advantage of having a ship criticised 
by a critic who is also a master shipwright. . . . Dramatic authorship 
no more constitutes a man a critic than actorship constitutes him a 
dramatic author; but a dramatic critic learns as much from having 
been a dramatic author as Shakespeare or Mr. Pinero from having 
been actors. . . . The author of a play is the only person who really 
wants to have it well done in every respect, and who therefore has 
every drawback brought fully home to him. The man who has had 
that awakening about one play will thenceforth have his eyes open 
at all other plays; and there you have at once the first moral with the 
first technical qualification of the critic — the determination to have 
every play as well done as possible and the knowledge of what is 
standing in the way of that consummation.’ 

“The determination to have every play as well done as possible’, 
that in itself implies a respect for the theatre which critics who come 
to it from the police desk or the sporting page could hardly be ex- 
pected to start with, and might with difficulty acquire in the tread- 
mill of poor plays (75% failures) to which they will be subjected. 
One does not quote Wordsworth today or it might be apposite to say 
here of the theatre as he says of the poet (or as nearly as memory ren- 
ders what he says), ‘And you must love me ere to you I shall seem 
worthy of your love.’ 

Shaw does not even limit his conclusion by saying that a play- 
wright-critic must be an honest man to begin with. On the contrary, 
he demands only that the man have a critical faculty; if he has, Shaw 
believes, it will overcome every not-very-honest-desire to help a fellow 
artist in distress or any negative motive of pandering to a prospective 
producer. 

‘To try to prevent me from criticising by pointing out to me the 
superior pecuniary advantages of puffing is like trying to keep a young 
Irving from going on the stage by pointing out the superior pecuniary 
advantages of stockbroking. . . . The critical instinct gets the better 
of them all. I spare no effort to mitigate its inhumanity, trying to de- 
tect and strike out of my articles anything that would give pain with- 
out doing any good. Those who think the things I say severe, or even 
malicious, should just see the things I do not say. I do my best to be 
partial, to hit out at remediable abuses rather than at accidental 
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shortcomings, and at strong and responsible people rather than weak 
and helpless ones. And yet all my efforts do not alter the result very 
much. So stubborn is the critic within me, that with every disposition 
to be as good-natured and as popular an authority as the worst enemy 
of art could desire, I am to all intents and purposes incorruptible.’ 

There is one difficulty that Shaw concedes the playwright-critic 
may run into, namely, that of seeing other men’s work in terms of his 
own and especially in terms of his own unachieved hopes and ambi- 
tions. He declares that he, himself, fell into this trap. Looking back, 
later, over some of his reviews, he writes: 

‘All through I was accusing my opponents of failure because they 
were not doing what I wanted, whereas they were often succeeding 
very brilliantly in doing what they themselves wanted. I postulated 
as desirable a certain kind of play in which I was destined ten years 
later to make my mark as a playwright (as I very well foreknew in the 
depths of my unconsciousness); and I brought everybody, authors, 
actors, managers, to the one test: were they coming my way or staying 
in the old grooves?’ 

But that particular fault is not confined to the playwright-critic. 
It is indeed the major fault of lay and professional critics of every 
kind — musical, literary, art, as well as theatre. Only the rarest 
critical genius escapes it and bends his whole effort to seeking out 
the artist’s intention instead of using an artist’s work as a spring- 
board for a defence of the critic’s own ideas, artistic standards and 
political ideologies. Do you remember what the critics who didn’t ap- 
prove of communism did to one of Clifford Odets’ finest and most mov- 
ing plays, Till the Day I Die? Or — more recently — what men who 
had their own ideas about all Germans did to Steinbeck’s The Moon Is 
Down because he created characters whose actions didn’t fit into the 
critics’ pattern? In fact, the more forceful a playwright is in present- 
ing an opposing theory, the more difficult it is for any critic who feels 
deeply not to talk him down. That is why real critics of any kind 
are so rare. 

Shaw’s self-criticism in this respect is a little over-done. He was 
far more generous to other playwrights, especially young ones who 
brought talent and sincerity to their work, than most contemporary 
critics were. He had great respect for personal style, for wit, for high 
dramatic artifice; he disliked Oscar Wilde heartily and yet he knew 
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the talent and the discipline involved in his work. ‘I am the only per- 
son in London’, he says, ‘who cannot sit down and write an Oscar 
Wilde play at will.’ 

What he fought, really, was stagnation and death in the theatre 
that he saw around him, not a difference between another man’s 
opinion, style, materials, and his own. What he admired most was 
courage; what he hated most was cowardice, social or artistic. He was 
appreciative — even though carefully critical —of Henry Arthur 
Jones when Jones lifted himself out of the current theatrical rut to 
write Michael and His Lost Angel, but he thought Pinero false to social 
progress and a toady to theatrical fashions. 

He could not bear to see little men making their fortunes in the 
London playhouse while Ibsen was utterly neglected. ‘Ibsen never pre- 
sents a play to you as a romance for your entertainment: He says, in 
effect, “‘Here is yourself and myself, our society, our civilization; the 
evil and good, the horror and the hope of it are woven out of your life 
and mine.””’ 

If Shaw was unconsciously talking of his own plays as well as those 
of Ibsen when he said that, it does not make him less honest or imper- 
sonal. He took it quite for granted that it was the business of the 
playwright and the actor to lead the theatre forward, to be a torch 
for his time. But he insisted that it was equally the business of the 
dramatic critic ‘to educate these dunces, not to echo them’. He could 
be equally hard on his own things if they went stale, as when he 
looked back on The Philanderer and found it ‘to be a combination of 
mechanical farce with realistic filth which quite disgusted me’. He 
could laugh at his own foibles as he did at those of others, as when 
he says that Harley Granville Barker was right when he cried out at a 
rehearsal of one of Shaw’s plays, ‘Ladies and gentlemen! Will you 
please remember that this is Italian opera.’ 

Henry Irving was his chief target because Irving used his great tal- 
ents and those of his associates (especially Ellen Terry, whom Shaw 
greatly admired) to play cheap melodramas bolstered up with Shake- 
speare, leaving his contemporaries to their fate. ‘Will nothing per- 
suade H. I. that Queen Anne is dead?’ he writes Ellen Terry. . . . 
‘But what use is it to talk? We have no theatres, no drama, no actors, 
no nothing.’ And yet it was only poor farce, poor melodrama that he 
objected to. ‘Good melodrama’, he says, ‘is a more difficult thing to 
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write than all this clever-clever comedy: One must go straight to the 
core of humanity to get it and if it is only good enough, why, there 
you have a Lear or Macbeth.’ He wrote bitterly of Irving and some of 
his successful fellows because he believed that the great people of the 
theatre should take the theatre seriously ‘as a factory of thought, a 
prompter of conscience, an elucidator of social conduct, an armory 
against despair and dullness, and a temple of the Ascent of Man’. 

If playwriting was his own chief personal concern, it was not his 
sole or even his major theatre interest. Every detail of acting tech- 
nique was meat (or should I write vegetables?) for his mind and his pen. 
His attention to fine shades of quality is the natural response of a 
man who knew from the results of acting variations in his own plays 
how much difference those shades of quality may mean in creative 
accomplishment. 

How much the average playwright knows about acting is hard to 
prove but it would seem that experience in creating character in one 
medium would at least have a favorable influence on the ability to 
recognize a talent for creating — or interpreting — character in an- 
other medium. Certainly Shaw knew — and cared more — about 
acting than most actors did and far more than most other critics. 

Even Stanislavski could not write anything much more pertinent 
than this: ‘The accomplishments which distinguish the trained actor 
from the amateur are not the same as the qualities which distinguish 
great actors from ordinary ones. Take, first, the difference between 
the trained actor and the man in the street — the layman. When the 
layman walks, his only object is to get to Charing Cross; when he 
makes a gesture, it is to attract the attention of a cab-driver or bus- 
conductor; when he speaks, it is to convey or demand information, or 
tell a lie, or otherwise further his prosaic ends; when he moves his 
hands, it is to put up his umbrella or take out his handkerchief. On 
the stage these merely utilitarian purposes are only simulated: the 
real purpose is to produce an effect on the senses and imagination of 
the spectator. The actor’s walk is addressed to the spectator’s sense 
of grace or strength of movement, and his voice to the listener’s 
sense of expressive or beautiful tone.’ 

Shaw was as much interested in discovering talent among amateurs 
or the graduates of a dramatic school as he was scornful of the successes 
of the popular leading men who cared more for how they looked than 
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for how they acted. If you hung their clothes on a line, he said, he 
could spot George Alexander’s, Lewis Waller’s, and Mr. Coghlan’s. 
But he was sure he could never recognize the men themselves in a 
swimming pool. He is saying much the same thing about the personal 
appearance of actresses, in ‘cs relation to their art, in this passage: 

‘Duse has been helped to her supremacy by the fortunate stern- 
ness of Nature in giving her nothing but her genius. Miss Ellen Terry 
is a woman of quite peculiar and irresistible personal charm. Miss 
Achurch has been kept in constant danger of missing the highest dis- 
tinction in her art by having, as an extra and cheaper string to her 
bow, an endowment of conventional good looks, and a large share of 
that power of expressing all the common emotions with extraordinary 
intensity which makes the vulgar great actress of the Bernhardt 
school.’ 

He cared a great deal even about such details as speech. ‘To our 
young people studying for the stage, I say, with all solemnity, learn 
how to pronounce the English alphabet clearly and beautifully from 
some person who is at once an artist and phonetic expert. And then 
leave blank verse patiently alone until you have experienced emotion 
deep enough to crave for poetic expression, at which point verse will 
seem an absolutely natural and real form of speech to you.’ 

That particular interest, of course, ties closely to his knowledge 
of music and his respect for sound as a transmitter of emotion. An 
actor, he thinks, should be able to indicate feeling ‘with the touch of 
a consonant’. And all of this again relates closely to the general im- 
pression that Shaw was anti-Shakespeare, a theory which he worked 
hard to publicize and which would be a mighty argument against 
playwright-critics if it were really true, as stated. It is a fact that he 
did not like Elizabethan morals — and their emphasis on lust, vio- 
lence, murder. He did not think too much of Shakespeare’s plots either 
in themselves or as guides for playwrights of his own age. Especially 
he did not like to see younger playwrights entirely neglected by power- 
ful actors for easier successes with the classics. But he never failed to 
understand and to remember how great a poet Shakespeare was and 
how much beauty, and music — its ally — meant and could mean 
to the stage. 

‘What a pity it is that the people who love the sound of Shake. 


speare so seldom go on the stage! The ear is the sure clue to him: only a 
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musician can understand the play of feeling which is the real rarity in 
his early plays. In a deaf nation these plays would have died long ago. 
The moral attitude in them is conventional and secondhand: the 
borrowed ideas, however finely expressed, have not the overpowering 
human interest of those original criticisms of life which supply the 
rhetorical element in his later works. Even the individualization 
which produces that old-established British specialty, the Shakespear- 
ean “delineation of character’’, owes all its magic to the turn of the 
line, which lets you into the secret of its utterer’s mood and tem- 
perament, not by its commonplace meaning, but by some subtle ex- 
altation, or stultification, or slyness, or delicacy, or hesitancy, or what 
not in the sound of it. In short, it is the score and not the libretto 
that keeps the work alive and fresh; and this is why only musical crit- 
ics should be allowed to meddle with Shakespeare — especially early 
Shakespeare.’ 

All in all, there is much to mull over in Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions. 
It suggests that when the war is done and life begins again and every 
man is called to do some service for the state, it might be a good idea 
for every successful playwright to be asked to turn critic for a period 
of, say, three months a year with a younger playwright as his appren- 
tice. The successful ones, as has been said before, wouldn’t like it 
and the young ones would desert as soon as success came their way. 
But a critic is not wedded to his task; man can quite sinlessly put his 
bonds asunder. And, perhaps, once in a generation, some very fine 
playwright, as many years ahead of his time as Shaw was, may wait 
as long as Shaw did for fame to catch up with him and we might 
learn a good deal in that time, (A) about playwriting, (B) about 
criticism, (C) about the theatre in general. 
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Yaran, Chief of the Krestovaya Region. Oiled and scented 
mustachios, clipped with silver wire. A great dandy. 





Watchers of the Caucasus 


Notes and Drawings from James Reynolds’ Sketchbook 























THE WATCHERS hail from all parts of the sprawling territory known as 
the Caucasus, and come from every class. This woman of the Hazarus people 
traces her lineage straight out of the mists of antiquity, the Mongol Em- 
perors, Tamerlane and the great Khan Sar-Ilad. Hers is a fine-drawn, watch- 
ful face of great intelligence. She may well have married a lithe Subashi 
chieftain when she was young, borne him sons and on his death married a 
rich prince from Kazbek. A son by him she sends with his half-brother to 
the troops that guard the precious oil wells at Baku and Grozny. These boys 
are watchers from birth, one slant-eyed and lean-cheeked, dressed in the 
painted leather cap of his Mongol ancestors. The other favors his Georgian 
Kazbek father, tall, blue-eyed, wide-browed. He wears the shaggy wolf- skin 
hat, and fights like a savage of the hills, while his half-brother has the deadly 
quiet reticence of the men of the plains. The woman wears a fortune around 
her neck: emeralds, rubies, amethysts set in silver. Beneath the jewels a 
flowing garment, raisin-brown in color, is usually worn; her folded white 
linen ‘cushion’ headdress is Mongol. 
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THE LEGENDARY BEAUTY of the women of Caucasian Georgia has 
fired the imagination of all who read the stories of Tamar, of Zobeide and 
Sadko. In America we have seen some of these beauties in the Russian Ballet. 
I found, in my journeys through Georgia and as far as Astrakhan and 
Saratov on the Volga, that many of these women, for sheer voluptuous 
splendor, are indeed all that legend has led us to expect. Sometimes in the 
mountain villages near Tiflis it is a wild, animal beauty, accented and height- 
ened to the breaking point by the barbaric color and richness of their cos- 
tumes. This woman of Astrakhan comes actually from Georievsk, although 
she is married to a fiercely watchful mountaineer, who guards his stronghold 
high on a crag near Kazbek through six months and then retires to his estates 
near Astrakhan for the remainder of the year. Of all the Watchers I saw, this 
man impressed me most; he spoke excellent English, French and Italian, was 
widely read, a superb sportsman, and in a flick of an eyelash could become as 
much a part of the primeval rock against which he crouched as the men who 
were born in and never left the fastnesses of the Caucasus. 














ONE COOL AUTUMN NIGHT in 


1935, 1n 
the black and white city of Astrakhan on the 
Caspian Sea, I was taken to the People’s Union 
Theatre to see Igor Palyik in the role of Ham- 
let. The theatre was crowded to the rafters. In 
seal-brown velvet doublet, black hose and cape, 
topped by a horsehair wig straight out of Old 


Vic Christmas Pantomime, Palyik’ s rather 
square, boldly molded face, sculptured lips and 
strong chin, gleamed with the pallid make-up 
affected by all romantic actors in Russia 
whether in drama or in ballet. His reverberat- 
ing voice of great richness was well suited to the 
Shakespearean role. Dark grey curtains, heavy, 
garish, red and gold furniture, grouped in the 
centre or corners of the stage, answered for 
change of scene. The performance throughout 
was vivid, unforgettable; if bearing faint re- 





semblance to any accepted portrait of the dark 
Dane, it was robust and very moving in the 
scenes with Gertrude. 

The Georgi ian woman of the accompanying 
drawing is not the one who actually played 
Queen Gertrude but is very much the type of 
the woman who did, with her dark, smolder. 
ing eyes, straight brows, finely modeled nose 
and lips. The swathed turban of brilliantly 
embroidered silk, heavy carnelian and silver 

earrings and veil proclaim her to be a woman 
from the Daryal Pass region of Georgia. The 
women of this region of the Caucasus are tall, 
warlike Amazons, who fight shoulder to shoul. 
der with their men. News items begin to ap. 
pear telling us that women of Georgia and the 
Grozny area are fighting the German invaders, 
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Watchers of the Caucasus 
JAMES REYNOLDS 


NE brilliantly clear day in June, a thousand years ago, young 
Timur-the-Panther, later to be known as Tamerlane, was rid- 
ing slowly, enjoying the rare beauty of the hour, astride his favorite 
bronze-gold horse “Barla-Sar-Lin’, or ‘My Golden Shadow’. His way 
led along the dusty road bordering the Kuban River, his destination 
was red-walled Nalchik and green-meadowed Gori, where he remem- 
bered that the peaches and nectarines were like sun-warmed wine. He 
would attack and reduce both these cities — but in good time, no 
hurry. 

As Timur rode beside the rushing river, he watched the leaping 
silver fish in the shallows, but more often he glanced over his right 
shoulder towards the cloud-mantled heights of icy cold Mount El- 
borus, a very titan peak of the Caucasus, highest mountain in Europe. 
Timur called one of his generals to his side: ‘What is the word that old 
witch-woman at Shakar said about Mount Elborus and me?’ The gen- 
eral replied, ‘She said that one day you would be a watcher on the roof 
of the world, a great conqueror, but alone.’ ‘So-o-o’, said Timur, 
‘There is no day better than this; swing the horsemen around; we will 
mount to the roof of the world.’ Timur built a small fort about three- 
quarters of the way up the mountainside just before the glacier 
begins. 

Although Tamerlane never again came to Kabli, as the fortress is 
called, a watcher was kept there for hundreds of years, father to son, 
father to son, and so on down. 

All along the passes of the Caucasus, on every crag leading to a 
remote mountain village, a watcher stands today. Sometimes it is a 
woman. A village matriarch often guards the path leading to her 
‘Kriala’ as the farmhouses of the Ossetians are called. Within living 
memory the watchers kept guard against cossacks and soldiers of the 
Czar of all the Russias — later against soldiers of the Red Star, who 
sought to colonize and regiment these wild, free people. Today they 
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watch, with stark foreboding, for the grey-green columns of the Ger- 
man invader, for the Nazi infidel in the case of the Moslems, of whom 
there are many tribes in the vast reaches of the Caucasus. These scat- 
tered tribes of people have always held, and will continue to hold, their 
sacred villages against all comers. Those whom they do not wish to 
admit, they kill. Through the centuries much blood has run down the 
serrated, rocky defiles of the Caucasus range. 

It is a limitless land of legend and fable, as I found in 1935 when I 
made a trip through the tortuous Daryal pass from Tiflis to Astrakhan. 
And again in 1936, Tiflis to Teheran and on to Samarkand, then over 
the Karakoram and Khyber Passes, which is the ‘Old Silk Road’ from 
Samarkand to Srinagar and the treasures of Ind. The same vision 
haunted young Timur-the-Panther, lying awake in the long summer 
nights beneath his white silk tent, and he planned and later laid out 
this ancient highway over which has passed more of the riches of this 
world than over any other road, anywhere. 

Now the sweeping sickle of the U.S.S.R. has federated the hereto- 
fore little-traveled and untamed lands lying on either shore of the 
Caspian Sea. In Azerbaijan Province where is situated Baku, and in 
Daghestan where the oil metropolis of Derbent sprawls amidst its 
gushers, the look of towns and cities has changed out of all semblance 
to the interesting racial character their architecture had before the fall 
of Czarist Russia. The towns in the vast Uzbek and Turkmen territory, 
however, are still little changed, and in the far North, in Kazak and 
the Yuzan Urals, the cities of grey and pale apple-green stone catch 
and hold the frost and ice until they seem to be the towering mirage 
cities east of the sun and west of the moon. 

The greatest visual sufferer is probably the erstwhile flower-gar- 
landed city of Sadirabad, on the almond-bordered Kura River near 
Baku. The birthplace of Tamerlane’s ‘ Divine Zenocrate’, it occupied a 
place in all the legendary song of the region; but it does so no longer. 
Modernity, and no doubt necessity, has taken over the once garden 
spot and it now shrivels the nostrils with the reek of tanneries and 
oil refineries. 

But the watchers do not change, even in their dress. Proud chief- 
tains from the wide Caspian Plains, tall rough-hewn mountaineers 
from the Caucasus and Urals, the Pamirs and Daglari range bordering 
the Black Sea, still swagger on market days into their tribal villages 
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in enormous ragged fur hats — fox, both grey and red, goat skin, yak, 
sable and bear — long coats, fashioned from anything they can pick 
up — frieze cloth, camel’s hair cloth, jagged striped silks from Tash- 
kent, brocades from Trebizond. Wide girdles of brilliant silk and softly 
tanned leather are wound about waists of incredible slimness, all 
manner of knives and scimitars are thrust through these belts, and the 
hand of the wearer never strays far from the knife’s hilt. 

On the cover of this issue of THEATRE ARTS is a picture of three gen- 
erations of a family of horse breeders from the village of Kokand on 
the fringes of Tashkent, chief city of Uzbek. When I was there in 1935, 
a great engineering feat was fascinating the tribesmen of this almost 
pagan province. An airport was nearing completion. One day, visiting 
the airport to arrange for accommodations in a plane to fly me to 
Teheran, I heard the dusty thunder of hooves on the short grass. Ap- 
proaching was a grandfather, father and eighteen-year-old son. They 
dismounted. A plane was just banking to land, as another was taking 
off. Three watchers of the Caucasus, now very intent; grandfather 
and father skeptical and not very pleased at the intrusion of their 
ancient quiet land, but young son a thrilled watcher, for one day he 
would be flying, a watcher from the sky. 

‘North Cliff’ 
Rixeyville, Virginia 
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Film Writing 
DUDLEY NICHOLS 


CANNOT recall that I have ever written anything seriously about 
| the profession of writing for the screen. I have been too busy 
trying to understand that profession itself. It has been nearly fifteen 
years since I first began delving into the subject in a practical way 
and in that time, though I have read much about it, I cannot re- 
member ever reading anything that made much sense. Writers on 
the subject are either wholly theoretical and so lead you into a star-lit 
but arid desert; or they are so practical that they confuse the prob- 
lems of film-making under the conditions of Hollywood with the 
problems of screen-writing itself. Real screen-writing is something 
new under the sun of literature and in Hollywood one seldom gets a 
chance to practise it. It is only by continual striving, driven by the 
urge for quality, only by leaguing oneself with film-makers in other 
departments who have a similar urge, that one can begin to find out 
what screen-writing should be. 

It is not strange that so few first-rate writers have entered the 
field. Of the manifold diverse talents that are required for the col- 
lective job of making a film, no talent has had a more grudging ad- 
mission through the studio gates than that of the writer. When the 
new medium of cinema was being developed, the pioneer was the 
director and he combined all functions in himself. He knew or found 
out by his mistakes something about the camera, about sets, about 
acting, about composing his phantom stories — for one could hardly 
call it writing. He worked in a sort of dream world with his silent 
shadows, and his tale-making was an extremely flexible business. 
We must not slight his importance or underrate his difficulties. 
Anyone working in film today must take off his hat to the pioneers. 
Fortunately he worked in the West and the western stories were old 
favorites of the public. Western stories provided the natural action 
for the development of a scheme of story-telling in film. The director 
made up his stories as he went along — or remembered the last 
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story he had read and translated it into film terms as he progressed. 

The present writer came into the film medium with sound, which 
meant the word, which also meant confusion; and the writer was 
suddenly regarded as a necessary nuisance. For some years the 
studios had been buying books and stories but it was regarded as a 
finished transaction: once you purchased film rights to a book or 
play you handed it to a director who ‘made it’. But while directors 
had become writers in a sense, they were not ‘word writers’ — they 
‘wrote’ their translations directly in film. 

There were other bogies for the directors: producers were claiming 
more power over film-making because the medium had grown more 
complex and costly. Directors weren’t fellows who cared much about 
money, certainly not about expense. When suddenly it cost ten 
times as much to make a film, they couldn’t be trusted: you needed 
a business man, sometimes half artist but always, if he was to last 
and climb to power, a man with a clear sense about cost and a 
strong intuition about the hungers of the mass-mind. From that 
moment on, the cinema in Hollywood had no chance of developing 
into a pure art-form; the only test of a film was its success at the box- 
office and to quarrel with that point of view is to question our whole 
profit system; one cannot expect a man to spend a million dollars 
for the love of art. Artists who spend their lives for the sake of art 
find that fact hard to swallow, but one must be realistic and accept 
it as a natural law of the world we live in. 

The talented writer is an artist and accordingly the talented 
writer was not popular in Hollywood. What the producers wanted 
was the successful writer, the man who would ‘fit in’ and write for 
the box-office. In consequence, Hollywood swarmed with third- and 
fourth-rate writing talents. The man of fine talent was seldom ad- 
mitted into the ranks or, if he was, he made a hopeless failure and 
fled from the West either with indignation or a sick and shattered 
ego. The hardest thing for the men who felt they were gifted, who 
wanted to find out how to do first-rate work, was to hang on, to try 
to write successful films and in the course of things discover some- 
thing about the wonderful medium of cinema. No one who had an 
instinctive gift for the medium could fail to be enchanted with it 
or to be enraged when its progress toward maturity took wrong turns. 

Today they have been rewarded, if they have survived suicide, 
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insanity or dipsomania. Or survived what is in some respects even 
worse for the talented writer — getting too much money. Money is 
highly dangerous for the man who wants to come to grips with life 
and represent it in artistic form. It is like fat for the runner and 
soon he is out of the race. But today it is possible for the talented 
writer, if he is tough enough and respects his own talent enough, to 
accomplish something fine occasionally in film. At present, this 
writer is working with Jean Renoir, and RKO has given us absolute 
freedom for the making of a film. We write, cast, direct, produce, do 
everything essential for the making of a film, and if we fail it will 
be our own fault. Under such circumstances, it is important not 
to fail, not only to make a significant film but a successful film; and 
were it not for my own conviction that a really fine film can also be a 
highly successful film with the public, I should have fled Hollywood 
long ago. 

The real artists in Hollywood have been injured many times in 
the past by the wrong performances of individuals who were given 
the chance to do what Mr. Renoir and I now are doing. Sometimes 
such men had a flashy talent, a gift for making a personal impres- 
sion, but they did not take the medium seriously when they began 
to make films, using their chance to expand their own egos, thinking 
of themselves more than of the film they were making, and the 
results seemed to confirm the worst suspicions of the producers, whose 
responsibility it was to make a profit for the stockholders. In such 
cases the producers had a higher integrity than did the men engaged 
in the actual making of films. 


What is screen-writing? Is there any mystery about it? Not at all. 
I have never seen a perfect screenplay but I believe I am beginning 
to know what it should be. I used to say that a screenplay was 
simply ‘the complete description of a film’. But as I begin to know 
a little more about the functions of other people engaged in the 
making of any film, I say it is ‘the complete description of a motion 
picture and how to accomplish the things described’. Such a script 
would be perhaps 500 pages long, three times as long as an ordinary 
script. It would contain detailed notes on moods of lighting, lenses, 
filters, notes on sets and music — not the precise music to be used 
but on the feeling it should have. I recall the first time I attempted 
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this latter in a script. It was received with shouts of approval by 
both the set designer and the composer of the score, a fine musician; 
but the producer threw up his hands and ordered another script. 
I wrote a second, then a third script, which was very ordinary and 
made the producer very happy. It is just this fear of anything off 
the norm that is most disheartening to the earnest writer. It took 
years for certain people in authority to stop referring to dialogue in 
film as ‘titles’; it will take more years to bring screen-writing to the 
new and separate form of literature that it should be. But all life is 
speeded up today and one is hopeful. 

Does one write for the camera? Of course. One is not a screen- 
writer until one writes “as a camera’. You key your visualizing 
faculties to all the possibilities — and limitations — of the camera. 
Hence one must understand the camera thoroughly. Too frequently 
writers check their imaginations by not knowing the camera’s in- 
finite possibilities; too often through ineptitude they write beyond its 
limitations. There area thousand forms and a thousand styles for photo- 
graphing a drama; if you thoroughly understand the complex business 
of film-making, the form and style will be determined during the writ- 
ing of the first draft. I see no way to gain this understanding save by 
experience; and it must be written against the film monopoly that it 
has made little or no effort to enable writers with ability and an 
inclination to work in film to gain the necessary experience. If entre- 
preneurs would make the same effort to bring in new writing talent 
and to understand the needs of such writers once they have arrived, 
as they have given to bringing in new acting talent, the business of 
film-making would be much further advanced. For I devoutly believe 
it is the writer who has matured the film medium more than anyone 
else in Hollywood. Even when he knew nothing about his work, he 
brought at least knowledge of life and a more grown-up mind, a ma- 
turer feeling about the human being. He was for that very reason 
resented by some of the old film-makers, who had brought into ex- 
istence their private dreamworld and didn’t want it changed. But 
there was no getting rid of him, for there was the sound-camera on 
the stage and somebody had to create with the word. In the first days 
of ‘sound’, I heard writing brought to its lowest level; referred to 
condescendingly as ‘paper work’. But, as I said earlier, all that has 
changed and today the once despised ‘paper work’ has become the 
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most important element in film making. 

It is the writer and director who will make the significant films of 
the future. They need each other desperately. One does not derogate 
the importance of the many fine actors either in or available to Holly- 
wood today, the importance of the production designer, the camera- 
man, the mass of superb technicians in the studios. One does not 
underrate the importance of the producer — when he has sense enough 
to let the writer and director, if competent, alone. The best producers 
are the quiet ones, who have keen judgment in selecting the various 
talents and bringing them all together for a production. The producer 
who struts himself, who airs his ego constantly in connection with 
‘his productions’, is still the enemy of the writer and director. With 
him you must be tough, or, better still, decline to work for him. 

It would require much more space than this even to begin to say 
what screen-writing is. It is easier to say what the screenwriter should 
be: a dramatist with a strong, an almost overpowering, faculty for 
visualization and a technical knowledge of all the mechanics of making 
film. There is something of a dilemma in the very definition, because 
a dramatist must be very ear-minded, he must have passionate feeling 
for the sound of words, and not too often is a being so ear-minded also 
strongly eye-minded. And the eye of the mind must be dominant; 
for only when you have exhausted the possibility of projecting an 
idea, a character or a conflict visually, does the competent screen- 
writer turn to the more complicated dimension of the word. As for 
subject matter, Hollywood will always draw on other literary forms 
for much of its dramatic material; and this tends to check the origi- 
native faculties of screenwriters. It is no easy thing to translate a good 
novel or play into terms of film: it is certainly as difficult as a good 
literary translation, in my own opinion more so, and the perfect literary 
translation calls for a talent not too inferior to that of the original 
creator. But the time is coming when dramas will be written directly 
for the screen and there can be slight doubt that these will be the su- 
perior films of the future. 
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FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 


Work on the film version of Ernest Hemingway’s novel of the Spanish war, 
For Whom the Bell Tolls, is nearing a close on the Paramount lot and, not 
without reason, hopes are running high. For with Dudley Nichols to adapt 
the book as faithfully as political censorship will allow, with Sam Wood (of 
Our Town, Goodbye Mr. C ‘hips and other screen successes) to direct, and a cast 
including Gary Cooper and Ingrid Bergman (Mr. Hemingway’s own choices 
for Robert Jordan and Maria), Katina Paxinou, Akim Tamiroff, Vladimir 
Sokoloff and the new Mexican star, Arturo de Cordova, it is fair to expect 
something special in the way of motion picture excellence. Above, Sam Wood 
works out a scene with Cooper and Sokoloff — who plays Anselmo, the aged 
guide — on location in San Fernando Valley, which provided natural scenery 
that proved a surprisingly close counterpart of the original Spanish back- 

grounds as recorded in the book. 














Columbia Pictures 





FRED ASTAIRE AND RITA HAYWORTH are dancing gaily to the tunes 
of Jerome Kern in their newest film for Columbia Pictures, You Were Never 
Lovelier. Johnny Mercer supplies the lyrics for the songs, while Xavier Cugat 
and his orchestra serve forth the musical accompaniment. The story, which 
William Seiter directs, is the not unfamiliar one of the poor young man who 
goes a-courting an eligible miss, played, of course, by Miss Hayworth. 


























THE MASK OF NIPPON 


Up in Canada, the government producers of the World in Action series 
continue to amaze their audiences with the pungency and vitality of their 
documentary records of a world at war. American distribution for these 
excellent shorts, made under the guidance of John Grierson and Stuart 
Legg, is gradually widening, and they should eventually be seen in every 
city and town throughout the country. For in telling Canada’s story, they 
tell ours, too. This becomes particularly clear in the three latest films to be 
released here: /nside Fighting Russia, Inside Fighting China and The Mask 
of Nippon. The scene above is from the last film, one of many scenes de- 
signed to show the dualism of the Japanese character, which can countenance 
worship with equal fervor at the shrines of warlike and bucolic gods. The 
next picture in the series will be a saga of the merchant marine, the subject 
also of the forthcoming British drama, Lifeline. 


United Artists 














Twentieth Century-Fox 











ROBERT MORLEY luxuriates in his impersonation of Charles Fox, the 
epitome of eighteenth-century wit and foppery, in Carol Reed’s film, The 
Young Mr. Pitt. His flamboyant playing is in dramatic contrast to Robert 
Donat’s warm, almost gently conceived portrait of the prime minister. : 























Robert Morley 
SEWELL STOKES 


— fat boy’, exclaimed the director, watching critically a tab- 
leau of pirates in her production of Treasure Island, “quite 
spoils the picture. He’s out.’ And he was. 

This little drama, enacted upon the stage of the Strand Theatre, 
London, in 1929, had a sequel less than ten years later; on a night, to 
be precise, in May 1937, when, holding the centre of that same stage 
throughout three acts, as Alexandre Dumas in The Great Romancer, 
the fat boy drew from his audience such applause as is seldom heard 
in our theatres. By that time his first director, Miss Kyrle Bellew, 
was dead; and the fat boy, Mr. Robert Morley, was near to stardom. 

One can, however, hardly blame Miss Bellew for failing thus early 
in his career — it was his first professional appearance — to detect 
those particular qualities whose development was later to make Mr. 
Morley such a vibrant stage and screen personality. For it is probable 
that, apart altogether from his detrimental effect upon the tableau, 
he was not a very convincing pirate. Small parts (and the pirate’s 
was small enough) never greatly attracted Mr. Morley, and one sus- 
pects that even as a student fresh from the Academy of Dramatic Art, 
he saw Treasure Island only in terms of Long John Silver, a role un- 
fortunately reserved for the lead. For with truth it can be said that 
the spirit of repertory never burned fiercely in the breast of this parti- 
cular actor, if indeed it was ever kindled at all. To play Macbeth one 
week, but Guildenstern the next, would not have appealed to him, 
for he was utterly incapable of realising himself as one small part of a 
jig-saw puzzle. His destiny, from the beginning, appears to have 
shaped itself otherwise, and he has succeeded only so long as fortune 
has allowed him to be the puzzle, the whole puzzle, and nothing but 
the puzzle. 

In films, not less than on the stage, his initial effort was fraught 
with disaster. As recently as six months before his appearance with 
Norma Shearer in Marie Antoinette, he was forced to give up a minute 
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part in a London studio for the very good reason that he was found 
to be totally incapable of playing it. Partly, this may have been the 
fault of a director who failed to get the best out of his players; but Mr. 
Morley admits that he was pretty hopeless, and himself suggested 
that it might be mutually beneficial if he were allowed to call it a day 
and depart in peace. Which, somewhat to his surprise, he was readily 
allowed to do. Hollywood, as we know, made something more of 
him; but there he was able to dominate the scenes in which he played, 
a situation far more to his liking, and entirely suited to his ability. 

The stories of most actors’ lives follow a more or less conventional 
course, and in them we are accustomed to witness that struggle for 
public recognition which is sometimes long, and seldom anything but 
hard. Which is why Mr. Morley’s own story is rather confusing, since 
it nicely contradicts the theory that if you struggle zealously enough 
for a place in the sun, you will not be left out in the shadow. Nobody 
had less desire to appear on the screen than Mr. Morley. Certainly he 
never wanted to play Oscar Wilde on Broadway, or anywhere else for 
that matter. And he deliberately turned down the offer, made to him 
by Messrs. Kaufman and Hart before they approached anybody else, 
to appear as Sheridan Whiteside in The Man Who Came to Dinner. 
Yet all these things he was eventually persuaded into doing, and doing 
supremely well. 

This reluctance of Mr. Morley’s to accept with any enthusiasm 
parts that other actors would be willing to fight their rivals for is 
understandable only to those who have some knowledge of his curi- 
ously cynical attitude towards the profession he follows. This he 
expressed to a number of eager dramatic students in New York (some- 
what to the chagrin of their teachers) when he offered them the fol- 
lowing advice: ‘Enter this business with your eyes tight shut, and 
keep them tight shut.’ He added, ‘From time to time you'll need to 
pinch yourself, just to make quite sure that you’re still awake, and 
not dreaming the whole thing.’ Possibly those words were the result 
of a reaction produced in him by those numerous admirers, who, at 
the time, constantly informed him that he must have sweated blood 
in his relentless study of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s every gesture and intona- 
tion, since otherwise he could not have portrayed them on the stage 
at the Fulton with such convincing realism. But then he knew, what 
they had no means of guessing even, that the performance he gave 
them in no way differed from the original, given at the Gate Theatre, 
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London, in September 1936, after only ten days’ rehearsal; and given 
then merely because he was called in at the last minute, to replace 
another actor who had dropped out. 

So that there is some justification for Mr. Morley’s impatience with 
the theory that an actor must spend an unconscionable time studying 
a part before he is ready to present himself in that part to the public. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw would agree with him here, for the present writer 
has never forgotten the words addressed to him at tea one afternoon 
by that wisest of living dranratists; who had just admitted that if he 
wanted to write a play, he was able to do it in a reasonably short time, 
since he knew his job. ‘And’, added Shaw, smiling as only Shaw can 
smile, satanically, yet with immense charm, ‘I expect other people 
to know their jobs, too. A man once came to me with a piece of music 
he had written, a funeral march. He told me, impressively, it had 
taken him nine years to write. I told him that if it had taken him that 
long to write it, then I had no wish tothear it!’ 

It must not be thought that Mr. Morley, despite his apparently 
casual attitude towards his art, does not know what he is about, and 
know it thoroughly. The school in which he learned to project to a 
nicety that abundant personality of his was a sound one, including as 
it did lengthy road tours with Sir Frank Benson’s Shakespearean 
Company, and numerous small-part appearances under the direction 
of James Bernard Fagan at the Oxford Playhouse and Norman 
Marshall at the Festival Theatre, Cambridge. He will tell you that 
so far as the Shakespearean tours were concerned, all he learned from 
Sir Frank (then well past his prime) was how nof to act; and so it may 
have been; yet in fairness to that traditional Thespian it ought per- 
haps to be considered whether or not his chief fault lay in refusing to 
allow the youthful Morley to play Shakespeare’s heroes, at a time 
when it was difficult enough for him to give a semblance of reality to 
Shakespeare’s servingmen, and walkers-on. None, today, can tell. 
Yet each is entitled to his suspicions! 

And here let us return for a moment to the days of Mr. Morley’s 
extreme youth, which could scarcely matter less yet must be appor- 
tioned their brief space for the sake of biographical completeness. He 
was intended by his parents for a diplomatic career, but his own inten- 
tions being quite otherwise, the time he spent in France, Germany and 
Italy — studying, presumably, the art of saying one thing when he 
meant another — appears to have been wasted. Up to that time he 
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had not seriously thought of taking to the stage, although there had 
been a hint of histrionic ability much earlier. At the age of seven he 
took part in a mission play. He appeared as a Chinaman, and if he 
did not look very convincing, neither were the lines he was given to 
speak, which, being the first he ever spoke on any stage, have lin- 
gered in his memory. Hand in hand with his sister, who refused to 
wear her Chinese wig on the grounds that it gave her a headache, he 
came forward, proudly to declaim: 

‘In the old days 

Our people would not learn the Western ways. 

Now we shall follow where great nations lead, 

And find the way to everything we need.’ 

‘Of course’, says Mr. Morley, ‘I may have been supposed to be a 
Japanese, in which case the whole thing takes on a more sinister and 
prophetic significance.’ 

With a writer the style is the man, and the same may be said of an 
actor; but whereas an author can be discovered in his own books, how 
is a stage performer to be brought to life for those who have never 
seen him perform? It is about as simple as trying to draw a rainbow 
with a piece of charcoal. Words, however carefully chosen, seldom 
convey to those who never witnessed them the performances with 
which actors won the admiration of their audiences. We are told that 
Henry Irving, at a certain moment in The Bells, did this; or that 
Beerbohm Tree, just before the curtain fell on 4 Woman of No Im- 
portance, did that; and the impression of what actually they were 
about remains perpetually obscure. Yet, curiously enough, the more 
one reads and hears of how Irving and Tree behaved off the stage, the 
clearer becomes the picture of what they were like before the foot- 
lights. Irving, those who saw him will tell you, was always Irving, no 
matter what the part; Tree was always Tree. With a big personality it 
must be so. For some time now it has been whispered that Gielgud is 
always Gielgud, and even that Morley never ceases to be Morley. 
So that in attempting to present the effect Mr. Morley has upon an 
audience, we might do worse than recall moments when he is taking 
life (as he takes his parts) very much in his stride; a large man, mov- 
ing slowly; a procession in himself, and a very gay one at that. 

His own remarks being often far wittier than the lines given him 
by dramatists to speak, he is more critical than most actors of the 
plays sent him to read. Not long ago he received a costume drama in 
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five acts from an author seeking his approval. This he returned after 
some days with, attached to it, a suggested cast, which included 
amongst other names those of Mrs. Siddons, Edmund Kean and 
John Philip Kemble. Immediately the author rang him up. ‘All these 
actors’, he pointed out, ‘are dead.’ ‘Ah,’ replied Mr. Morley, before 
replacing the receiver, ‘that’s the pity of it!’ 

Mr. Morley’s sense of humour, while it endears him to his old and 
faithful friends, hardly contributes towards the attainment of new 
ones. Indeed his gift of repartee has been the cause of one or two es- 
trangements. Of a celebrated New York scene-designer whose work 
failed to impress him, he said, when told that, anyway, the man had 
his head screwed on the right way, ‘No doubt, but for the wrong view.’ 
When informed that a young girl of his acquaintance was about to 
marry a certain well-known actor, he observed, ‘She might do worse. 
But for the life of me I can’t think how.’ And on learning in the course 
of conversation from a friend of his that he had seen a film star (not a 
favourite of Mr. Morley’s) on a bus, he exclaimed to that friend, ‘And 
of course you summoned the conductor at once!’ 

Gaiety unrelieved is sometimes the outcome of a too frivolous 
nature, so that one admits gladly those dark, zero moments which in- 
vade Mr. Morley’s sunny exist. nce, particularly on first-nights, before 
the curtain rises, and always if more than a couple of seats remain 
unsold for any performance in which he is taking part. 

‘Why’, he argues plaintively with himself, as the hour of a new 
opening approaches, ‘does one deliberately choose to suffer this 
frightful agony. It isn’t worth it. Nothing is. Painting one’s face and 
making a fool of oneself. I shan’t do it again after tonight. Never 
again!’ But once he has faced the customers, and been accepted by 
them, all is well. Nerves are calmed, and there comes into being that 
feeling of assured confidence which enabled Irving to make that firm 
reply to Miss Terry, after what appeared to her the opening of a flop. 

‘I don’t think, Henry,’ she said, ‘they’re going to like it.’ 

‘Well, Ellen,’ came the answer, ‘it’s what they’re going to get.’ 

And when the show is running, no actor is more insistent than Mr. 
Morley that it shall be kept as fresh and alive as it was on the night 
of its birth. A lot of talk goes on about it being a bore to have to come 
down to the theatre each evening, when it would be so much pleas- 
anter to stop at home reading detective stories in bed; but once this 
actor has entered his dressing-room, the outside world is forgotten, 
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his mind being entirely occupied with such considerations as the set 
of a wig, some new piece of stage business, or how much money there 
is in the house. The least mercenary of men, he nevertheless finds the 
financial side of the theatre fascinating, perhaps because he is a born 
gambler, and regards any play, be the author Ibsen or Coward, as he 
might one of his favourite race-horses. ‘Business has gone to nothing’ 
too easily becomes his theme song when the drop of only a few pounds 
is indicated, and his immediate thought upon these occasions is that 
his own performance is responsible. He sees himself then as an indiffer- 
ent actor, found out by the public. But should the following week 
produce an increase, he is right with himself once more, and the audi- 
ence is given credit for its powers of appreciation. In short, Mr. 
Morley is about as temperamental as most other actors. One doesn’t 
wish him otherwise. 

To escape being an actor, however, will probably remain a normal 
part of Mr. Morley’s tactics, for his belief is that managers and film 
directors should approach him, while his fervent hope is that they will 
leave him severely alone. And the reason for this is that much as he 
enjoys himself as an actor, he enjoys himself still more as a dramatist. 
Before his performance in Oscar Wilde excited the managers, he had 
time enough to write two successful comedies, in the first of which, 
Short Story, he had a cast which included Marie Tempest, Sybil 
Thorndike and A. E. Matthews. This was followed by Goodness, How 
Sad!, a play whose production he never witnessed, since it occurred 
during his American visit. 

Some dramatists there are who turn out a play in a week-end. 
Others turn them over in their minds for two years before putting 
pen to paper. How long Mr. Morley will take over his third play he 
cannot say. Several times the keys of his typewriter have tapped out a 
few lines of scintillating dialogue, but before anything like the end of 
the first act has been reached, a disturbing letter has been delivered, 
or an equally disturbing message received over the ’phone. And always 
the disturbance is caused by a manager who wants Mr. Morley ‘to 
stop in a theatre each night, or a director who offers him half the 
money in the world to hang around a film studio each day. 

Poor Mr. Morley! Yet need one pity a man so richly endowed with 
that quality which never fails to distinguish the successful actor from 
his less fortunate brothers — the quality of being in appearance, 
gesture and manner just a little larger than life itself? 
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Opera Forecast 


The Season: 1942-43 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


_ Metropolitan Opera’s Saturday broadcasts claim a weekly 
radio audience of over ten million people. That is a figure to re- 
member well, for there is certain magic in it. It is both the symbol and 
a potent cause of the revolution that promises to rescue New York 
opera from the inevitable doom of a class luxury in a world dedicated 
to the common man. The change that will finally result in a real ‘ Peo- 
ple’s Opera’ — that is, one that develops out of the life of the people 
and is available for the entertainment of the greatest number — has 
been so gradual as to be almost imperceptible at times, and there is 
still a long way to go. But the signs are there even now, lurking in the 
new price-scale at the Metropolitan, which ranges from a $1.00 
minimum to a $5.00 top; in the increasing use everywhere of English 
librettos for foreign operas and the encouragement of new American 
works; in the constantly expanding group of young American sing- 
ers who are being allowed to fill roles previously awarded only to lu- 
minaries from abroad. 

Even with the natural lag in new production that is to be expected 
during wartime, this development is showing itself in a resurgence of 
activity the country over — not only in the great centres of New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and San Francisco, but in many hundred 
communities between. In New York itself there is more going on in 
opera circles than for many years past, and it can well stand as an ex- 
ample of what is brewing elsewhere. 

The most recent recruit to the ranks of producer is Grace Moore, 
who has announced her own opera company in collaboration with 
Russell Lewis. Miss Moore as entrepreneur has herself as singing star 
to thank for the wide following — drawn from radio, film and concert 
as well as opera audiences — that is bound to greet this venture with 
enthusiasm. So far, she has scheduled two productions for her first 
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season. One will be a new work, written especially for her by three 
of America’s most proficient writers, whose names, however, must still 
be clothed in secrecy at publication time. While plans for this proj- 
ect take time to brew, Miss Moore has made arrangements to revive 
Jacques Offenbach’s La Belle Héléne as her first enterprise. For those 
who think of Offenbach only in terms of a certain hardworked Bar- 
carole from Tales of Hoffmann or perhaps the melodic CanCan which 
forms the core of Massine’s ballet, Gaité Parisienne, La Belle Héléene 
will be a happy discovery. Perhaps someday others among his equally 
lovely but less often performed operas like La Grande Duchesse and 
Orfée aux Enfers (in which the CanCan first appeared under the aus- 
tere guise of a March to Hell) will be added to the repertory.* 

In the meantime, the New Opera Company, now in its second sea- 
son, will attest to Offenbach’s drawing powers by reviving what 
proved to be their most successful production last year, La Vie 
Parisienne. Also to be revived from last season is Verdi’s early work, 
Macbeth, again under the distinguished musical direction of Fritz 
Busch and the stage direction of his son, Hans Busch. Tchaikowsky’s 
Pique Dame rounds out the list of revivals, but there is additional 
promising fare among the new productions on the tapis. Moussorgsky’s 
The Fair at Sorochinsk will be staged by Michael Chekhov, the great 
Russian playwright’s nephew and a notable actor in his own right. 
Working with him as scene designer is Mstislav Dobujinsky who 
served, as did Mr. Chekhov, in the Moscow Art Theatre in the days 
of its glory. An American contribution to this repertory is Walter 
Damrosch’s one-acter, The Opera Cloak, which will be staged by 
Felix Brentano and conducted by the veteran composer himself (to be 
replaced later by Antal Dorati). 

The singing actors of the New Opera Company are also performing 
in the revival of Die Fledermaus which Lodewick Vroom has produced 
under the more delicate name of Rosalinda. Max Reinhardt’s version 
of Johann Strauss’ beloved operetta has been translated into English 
by John Meehan Jr. and Gottfried Reinhardt, and this production, 
too, is staged by Felix Brentano. For conductor Mr. Vroom has 
brought Erich Wolfgang Korngold on from Hollywood. To many, Mr. 
Korngold may be identified only as a musical director whose name of- 
ten appears on the production credits for Warner Brothers films. 


*Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann, as well as Auber’s Fra Diavolo, are among the operas an- 
nounced for production by Leopold Sachse’s newly organized Shoestring Opera Company. 
Dean Dixon and Jacob Schwartzdorf will conduct. 
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There are others, though, who will have heard of Der Schneemann, a 
musical pantomime written in Germany in 1908 by an 11-year-old 
musical prodigy who was hailed on the spot, by Felix Weingartner and 
many others, as the coming composer of his day. They may remember, 
too, the production thirteen years later in New York of the same Erich 
Korngold’s opera, Die Tote Stadt, which incidentally introduced Maria 
Jeritza to Metropolitan audiences, and proved a revelation to Ameri- 
can critics. When Max Reinhardt revived Der Fledermaus abroad in 
1929, Mr. Korngold was associated with him as music director. 

Nor is this the first Fledermaus that Ladislas Czettel has cos- 
tumed; in fact his record includes three previous productions, two in 
Vienna and one in Salzburg, in the days when Fledermaus was a staple 
in every European opera repertory. Mr. Czettel’s work is known to 
operagoers here through his handsome productions of The Marriage of 
Figaro, La Fille du Régiment, Ballo in Maschera at the Metropolitan 
two years ago. Add to the veterans George Balanchine who, with his 
American ballet group, supplies the dances for this and other New 
Opera productions, and a new young designing talent, Oliver Smith, 
whose scenery for Agnes de Mille’s ballet Rodeo has already won praise 
this season, and the roster — but for performers — is complete. 

The singing company that the New Opera has assembled is prima- 
rily American, and includes such bright young talents as Virginia Mac- 
Watters, Dorothy Sarnoff, Florence Kirk, Jess Walters, Christine 
Johnson and Michael Bartlett, as well as Wilbur Evans, a tenor whose 
accomplished singing and acting were the highspot of the Carnegie 
Hall operetta series this summer. Guided by Paul Kerby who is one 
of the most vociferous advocates of English librettos in the country, 
this group is performing entirely — except, strangely enough, for 
Macbeth — in English. In the process of Americanization, one could 
wish for some representation for younger American operatic compos- 
ers, just as one could ask for a wider use of the great lyric opera liter- 
ature of the world; but all of that may come in time. In the meantime, 
the New Opera shows signs of filling a gaping void in the New York 
musical scene. 

Before we turn to the Metropolitan, there is another group that 
deserves some mention. Since April 1941, the members of the Savoy 
Opera Guild have kept the walls of the Cherry Lane Theatre resound- 
ing to the tune of Gilbert and Sullivan, and they should be there for 
some time to come. Although they are obviously no match for the 
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D’Oyly Carte company in tradition or polish, they have had enough 
of enthusiasm and gaiety and plain good singing in their productions 
to stay cheerfully on while many other G and S troupes have fallen 
by the way. With a new bill every two weeks, the Guild has managed 
to make its way through the entire repertory, excepting The Sorcerer 
(which they may do later) and Princess Ida. The unfortunate Princess, 
one of the most beautiful of all Gilbert and Sullivan operas, has lost 
out, as it almost always does, because its soprano role calls for a 
highly accomplished singer, although managers will tell you that the 
reason is its lack of popularity. Here, perhaps, is a challenge for Miss 
Moore, the New Opera Company or some other enterprising producer 
who might be interested to know that Muriel Dickson, of the D’Oyly 
Carte company, and one of the best Idas to be heard in these parts, 
is still in New York. At any rate, for the rest of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van works it is well worth a trip to the bottom of New York to see the 
goings on at the Cherry Lane Theatre. 

At the Metropolitan Opera, there were serious doubts at the close 
of the last season whether another one would be forthcoming. Despite 
the ten million radio listeners, the paying audiences had fallen off, and 
the supporting patrons had fallen off still more. When it was finally 
decided that there could be at least one more year of life, the renewing 
of contracts had been long delayed, so that definite announcements of 
this year’s plans — with a few exceptions — are not yet out. The 
lowered admission scale itself has perhaps been the biggest news of 
all; and since, at the time of writing, subscriptions are running con- 
siderably ahead of last year, it is good news all around. The manage- 
ment takes particular encouragement from the number of former 
subscribers who are again on hand, after an interval of some years. 
New subscribers, too, swell the lists in a satisfying manner. 

The only new production of the season will be Donizetti’s Lucia di 
Lammermoor with scenery and costumes by Richard Rychtarik, who 
continues a long experience as opera designer both here and in Cleve- 
land. Lily Pons will sing the title role, and she will also open the season 
in La Fille du Régiment with, we can hope, Salvatore Baccaloni 
in grandiose support. Other promised revivals from several seasons 
back, with costumes and scenery refurbished, are La Forza del Destino 
by Verdi, and Bellini’s Norma which will bring Zinka Milanov back to 
the Metropolitan in the title role. From two seasons ago we are prom- 
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ised Pelléas et Mélisande, Louise, Manon (with Sir Thomas Beecham 
as guest conductor), Boris Godunoff (George Szell conducting) and 
Tristan und Isolde which abruptly disappeared from view last year 
when Flagstad was lost to the Metropolitan. The regular conducting 
staff will include Erich Leinsdorf, Paul Breisach, Wilfred Pelletier and 
Cesare Sodero, and the stage direction will again be in the capable 
hands of Herbert Graf, Lothar Wallerstein, Leopold Sachse and Desire 
Defrere. 

Except for the cheerful fact that Bruno Walter will return as guest 
conductor, and that some new singers, including James Melton of ra- 
dio fame, have been signed, the rest of the forecast must be chiefly 
speculation. One can assume, with Wagner still the mainstay of the 
repertory, that the management will cling tightly to their distinguished 
soprano, Lotte Lehmann, as well as to Astrid Varnay, the Norwegian 
discovery of last year, and America’s Helen Traubel, who on short 
notice showed themselves well able to fill Flagstad’s roles. The revival 
of Louise will probably feature Grace Moore, as it did in 1940. Licia 
Albanese, the last great importation from Italy, should be heard again 
in her native roles, and such talented artists as Jarmila Novotna, Bidu 
Sayao, Risé Stevens, Nadine Connor and Mona Paulee should be on 
hand to play with their accustomed style the Zerlinas, Violettas, 
Octavians and so forth. The list of bassos would not be complete with- 
out Pinza and Cordon, List and that mature artist, Alexander Kipnis, 
as well as the two fine buffos the company can now boast, Baccaloni 
and Gerhard Pechner. Among the baritones we can hope that Law- 
rence Tibbett will be back in form for his performances this season; 
Robert Weede, whose singing in Rigoletto made opera news last year 
should be there again, along with John Brownlee and Alexander Sved, 
the Czechoslovakian with the golden voice. The list of tenors must al- 
ways start with Melchior and Martinelli, but audiences will also look 
for other favorites such as René Maison, Richard Crooks, Jan Kiepura 
and Jan Peerce, who moved over from Radio City Music Hall with 
a notable debut in Traviata last season. 

Some of these names may not be present when the final lists are 
drawn, and there will certainly be others in their stead. But one thing 
is evident even at this early date, that the roster is a good one and 
improving steadily in singing and acting ability, in good looks and in 
youth. As European sources have been cut off, America has proved 
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itself progressively more able to fill with capable talent its own needs 
as they rose: for not only Juilliard and Curtis, now, but several newer 
schools throughout the country, and opera groups and radio and many 
other places have proved the training grounds of these fresh singers. 
The Metropolitan itself has taken up the challenge, and even now is 
carrying out its program to improve on good material by instituting 
classes, under the guiding hand of Lothar Wallerstein, to teach these 
young performers the fine art of the singing-actor that was far too long 
neglected by the singing-star of yesterday. 

Here as everywhere it is new blood that counts, in audiences, per- 
formers and composers, too. There is encouragement to be drawn, for 
instance, from the Carnegie Foundation-Metropolitan Opera grants- 
in-aid which made it possible last year for a composer, William Schu- 
man, and a writer, Christopher La Farge, to spend a full season in 
backstage and front-of-house study of the opportunities and haz- 
ards of operatic composition. There is hope in the story of the Nine 
O’Clock Opera Troupe, composed of Juilliard graduates, which has 
toured a tabloid Figaro in Edward Dent’s fine translation for two years 
the country over, playing 75 packed engagements last year alone. 
There is good news in WOR’s sponsorship of the Alfred Wallenstein 
series of American opera broadcasts last spring, and the two per- 
formances so far that CBS has given to Randall Thompson’s Solomon 
and Balkis, sponsored jointly by the chain and the League of Com- 
posers. These are the things that will make the New York opera of 
tomorrow, and that help to make the prospect for today shine bright. 
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Swedish Folk Play 
Two Scenes from The Road Which Leads to Heaven 
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The Road Which Leads to Heaven, which the Royal Dramatic Theatre of ¥ 

Stockholm recently presented under the direction of Pauline Brunius, is a bt 

folk morality play, depicting 1 in six acts a peasant ‘everyman’ on his journey of 

through trial and temptation to final salvation. The hero, Mats Erson, is T 

seen above, tankard of ale in hand, drinking with King Solomon, who wears el 

the uniform of a Swedish army officer of the early nineteenth century. The id 

picture overleaf shows Erson on his deathbed, the devil pressing his bargain is 

while the old country parson prays for his soul. The play ends in heaven, r 

where the hero finds his betrothed walking in the cabbage patch with her tir 
large basket, just as she used to do in her native village. The play is the 

work of Rune Lindstrém, a theological student at U psala University, who fat 

himself plays the leo ding part. The play wright, reports | lolger L undbergh of 4 wh 

the American-Swedish News Exchange, ‘lived in the province of Dalecarlia gal 

and became inspired by the colorful peasant paintings of Biblical scenes. lor 

In addition to writing the play and taking the main role, Mr. Lindstrém up 

also painted the settings and designed the costumes along the lines of early teu 

nineteenth-century originals. All the actors and actresses were amateurs from Sh 

Dalecarlia. The Road Which Leads to Heaven scored a tremendous success, Ne 

and Mrs. Brunius became so enthusiastic that she has advertised for similar om 

folk plays from other Swedish provinces.’ Pa 
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NANTUCKET FOLK THEATRE 


| William Miles 





any sections of America are rich 
M in folklore and local legends, 
but in few instances has the theatre 
been the means of preserving the col- 
orful, individualistic and, more often 
than not, dramatic accounts of our 
forebears and their times. Professors 
Koch, Arvold and Drummond at their 
respective universities have been pio- 
neers in presenting on the stage the 
memorabilia of their regions, but else- 
where there has been little in the way 
of a folk theatre in America. 

Without consciously setting about 
to remedy that want, four years ago 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Wilson 
brought into being, on the island 
of Nantucket, the Fawcett Players. 
The Wilsons have written no less than 
eight plays, each of which is rich in the 
idiom and customs of that far-away 
island which, because of its compara- 
tive isolation from the continent of 
America, has always preserved a dis- 
tinctive character and color of its own. 

In 1938, due to the illness of her 
father, the late George Fawcett, for 
whom the theatre was named, Mar- 
garet Wilson found herself facing a 
long Nantucket winter and, to keep 
up her morale, she organized an ama- 
teur performance of The Taming of the 
Shrew. Productions of The Shrew are 
hot news nor is its plot an exclusively 
Nantucket legend, but this one was 
responsible for the beginning of the 
Fawcett Players. Not only did Mrs. 
Wilson discover some acting and tech- 
nical talent in her winterbound com- 


pany» but also she found that her 
usband, hitherto a self-respecting 
architect, had a definite flair for things 
theatrical, and, in his desire to explore 
this new world, the idea of a native 
Nantucket theatre was born. 

Engrossed by the rich lore of Nan- 
tucket and its flavorsome seafarers, 
fishermen and merchants of years 
gone by, Mr. Wilson disappeared in a 
mass of research and came out three 
months later with five one-act plays, 
each with a true tang of the island. 
With spring came the thought that, in 
addition to the professional summer 
theatre which under various manage- 
ments had operated since 1932, the 
summer visitor might be interested in 
a three-dimensional account of one of 
the island’s stories. So, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson and their assistants rented a 
very small boathouse on Commercial 
Wharf and remodeled it into a theatre 
seating slightly less than a hundred 
people. Here, with a cast composed 
for the most part of native Nantuck- 
eters, some of them the lineal descend- 
ants of the characters they were play- 
ing, were dispensed two one-act plays 
each evening from the end of July to 
the middle of September. 

Under the general heading, ‘In Old 
Nantucket’, Mr. Wilson’s five plays 
were: 7890, an episode of the famous 
Starbuck and Hussey families whose 
action ranged from the year of its 
title back to 1845; Newbegin Distaff, 
set in 1750; Keziah Coffin, which 
chronicled an episode of Nantucket’s 
famous lady-smuggler of 1779; an 
even earlier play about the settling of 
Sherburne in 1673 entitled 4s It Was 
in the Beginning. The fifth play, dated 
almost yesterday (1910), dealt with a 
visit of the glamorous Lillian Russell 
at the time when the famous actors’ 
colony at ’Sconset flourished. Inciden- 
tally, George Fawcett was the pioneer 
of this insular Lambs Club. 

The theatre opened and the five 
plays were better and better sup- 
ported not only by the summer visi- 
tors but by the native Nantucketers 
who also found that theatregoing was 
a novel change from the ‘pictures’. 
The season was profitable enough so 
that every worker at the tiny theatre 
was paid something for every per- 
formance; but the final proof of suc- 


cess lay in the fuct that at the end of 
the summer the landlords declined to 
renew the lease on the theatre, claim- 
ing the crowds were too large and their 
cars cluttered the foot of the wharf. 
So the following winter the Wilsons 
were busy not only with new plays 
but also in finding a new home. 

A building was found, half-way 
down Straight Wharf, that dated from 
1846 and had seen service as a 
ary and storehouse after starting life 
as a sail loft in the days when Nan- 
tucket was a home port for clipper 
ships. By heroic and practically cease- 
less efforts, it was rebuilt under the 
supervision of Mr. Wilson who now 
combined his former architectural 
talents with his new-found theatrical 
ones. The new theatre seated 130 
wag with room left to add a balcony 
ater. There was an adequate stage, 
dressing and storage rooms. The rep- 
ertory for the season was chosen from 
the five original one-acters, one of 
which, Keziah Coffin, had been worked 
into a full-length play. In addition, 
Mr. Wilson had found time to write a 
new play, Night Watch, which dealt 
with hypothetical saboteurs in pres- 
iat tuy Pad. Mrs. Wilson’s first 
contribution to the repertory was a 
short play, later lengthened to three 
acts, about Maria Mitchell, Nan- 
tucket’s famous lady-astronomer, read 
out of the Friends’ meeting for the 
unladylike sin of being a scientist. 

In 1942, despite the war rumors 
that hurt the tourist business of the 
Island, the Straight Wharf Theatre 
carried on and brought forth two *w 
full-length plays, The China Trade 
and The Man from Salem. The latter, 
by Mr. Wilson, took its roots from his 
earlier 4s It Was in the Beginning and 
showed a marked ripening over the 
original. With The China Trade, Mrs. 
Wilson contributed perhaps the out- 
standing play of the series. It is the 
true story of the betrothal of the 
Quaker daughter of a Nantucket 
whaling captain to the son of a Can- 
tonese Mandarin, a story never before 
recorded, which Mrs. Wilson heard 
from an old Islander. Its theme of 
Chinese-American amity, passed along 
for almost a hundred years, is most 
appropriate today and the play can 


stand on its own merits as well. 
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AND AGAIN SHAW 
G. B. §., A Full Length Portrait, 
by Hesketh Pearson. Harper’s: 


’ ee PEARSON was a young 


actor rehearsing a small, silent 
part in Granville Barker’s production 
of Androcles and the Lion when he first 
met George Bernard Shaw in 1913. At 
that time Shaw still had the brilliant 
red whiskers and white skin which, 
with the sight of his flashing eyes and 
the lilt of his Dublin English, always 
attracted attention to him. In appear- 
ance as in style, humor, philosophy, 
human relations, he was a personality 
whose impact you could not escape 
whether you liked it or not. Oscar 
Wilde once said of him that he hadn’t 
an enemy in the world and none of his 
friends liked him. This was as untrue 
as most epigrams, for Shaw has al- 
ways had a host of friends who adored 
him, although for each of them there 
might be some element in the man’s 
many-sided character or manner which 
was not pleasing. 

Obviously such a man is most ex- 
cellent material for the biographer 
and already extensive biographies of 
Shaw have been written — learned, 
informative, accurate and critical. 
Hesketh Pearson, or his American 
publisher, calls his book 4 Fud/ Length 
Portrait and that is a very good name 
for this new biography, since a 
portrait reflects not only the character 
of the sitter but the ideas and the 


. temperament of the painter. This is 
just what Pearson’s biography does. 





t is distinctly Shaw plus Pearson and 
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since Pearson has a keen sense of hu- 
mor and a witty turn of the pen (which 
often follows the Shavian line closely 
enough to look like imitation), the 
book has vitality, flow and a gaiety 
lacking in many serious biographies. 

And yet it is serious in a very valu- 
able way, since it uses G. B. S. himself 
as authority for most of its facts and 
its emphasis. It quotes generously 
from Shaw’s autobiographical pref- 
aces (like that to London Music) and 
consults the elder Shaw’s memory 
freely about affairs of every kind in 
which a much younger Shaw was con- 
cerned. It gives us little of critical 
estimate and analysis of Shaw’s plays 
and what it does give is not especially 
revealing. But enough has already 
been written about that. What Hes- 
keth Pearson’s portrait does is to 
make clearer to us the man behind 
the plays, the reformer to whom the 
theatre was only one of many weap- 
ons. It revives for us more vividly 
than anything except Shaw’s own 
writings, and more steadily than 
those, a sense of the determined, 
steady, useful part that Shaw has 
played in the development of English 
political, social and economic thought. 
The whole story of the Fabian Society 
is in these pages, its beginnings, 
through the great days when Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, Shaw and Graham 
Wallas were its leaders, to the days of 
its decay as a force in English life and 
thought. 

Not long ago a writer in one of our 
progressive journals spoke of the in- 
fluence ‘a man named Webb’ had 
upon the economics of his day, as 
though Sidney Webb belonged deep 
in the forgotten past. There is noth- 
ing that could more sharply mark the 
quick change that has come over our 
world than the sense created by this 
little phrase: a hope of progress obso- 
lete before it was achieved. And yet 
here is Shaw to belie that implication. 
He was young when the Webbs were 
young; he was active with them in 
their long fight for all the freedoms, 
and although he is well over eighty 
today, he and his plays — Candida, 
Saint Foan, Androcles and the Lion — 
are still as young as ever. It is im- 
portant to remember that the life — 
and the philosophy — that is in these 





plays is an echo of the life that wagi, 
Shaw himself, and that in 
things we are just catching Up Wi 
him and are not ready to pass him 
Nothing written about Shaw 
has recreated as Pearson does the 
pressure of his vigorous personal » 
tivity in defense of every idea, every 
cause, every man in whom he iy 
lieved. ‘A man’s interest in the wor 
is only the overflow from his inter 





in himself,’ says Captain Shotover ip a 


Heartbreak House. That is not trueg 
most writers, who are only too apty 
live their lives only in their works, by 
it was true of Shaw. As you read th 
long account of his association with 
organizations working for social be, 
terment, you agree with Hesketh 
Pearson that ‘Shaw’s overflow was, 
cataract’. It is reassuring to finds 
statement like this about a man whos 
too often spoken of as an intellectud 
clown: ‘He spent a normal mani 
lifetime on committees: political, the 
atrical, municipal, musical, literary 
historical, archaeological, and heaves 
knows what committees. . . . Neve 
frequenting the social world of art, he 
was seldom seen by his literary om 
temporaries. The committee room wa 


his club and his pub, his drawing | 


room, study, salon and_ busing 
office. .. . He took his ease ini 
committee room as Falstaff took his 
ease in his inn, ceasing to be the im 
tating G. B. S. of the journals, te 
infuriating Shaw of the theatre ani 
platform, and becoming tactful, mot 
est, prudent, yielding, considerate 
And here is a little story, very 
nent to an understanding of Shaws 
real character, which S. G. Hobs, 
who worked with Shaw in the Fabia 
Society, told Pearson about hit 
‘He outdistanced everyone in th 
oughness and application to wot 
I sometimes sat beside him watchit 4 
his busy pen transferring, intercalit 
ing, deleting, all done with daiti 
neatness. Once we reached a blindet 
to some municipal problem. “Lear 
it to me,” he said. Next week® 
brought replies from over sixty 
clerks, all analysed and classified’ 

As a young man, Shaw was pm 
of the fact that he had absolutely 
mal vision, a gift that few of us poss® 
He could see near and far with eo 
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larity. He liked to feel that the eye — 
his eye at least — was an index to the 
mind. He has good evidence on his 
side. FREDERICK MORTON 


PLAUTUS, TERENCE, SENECA 
The Complete Roman Drama, edited 
by George E. Duckworth, in two 
volumes. Random House: $6. 

HE theatregoing Roman _ had 

much in common with his New 
York prototype, if the extant litera- 
ture dating from the second century 
g.c. is any proof. He went out on 
the town to be amused. He wanted 
song, dance, obscenity and horse-play. 
He could not go to the theatre every 
day of the year as a New Yorker or a 
Londoner can, for Rome had no per- 


_ manent theatre buildings in the days 


of the great comic writers; but during 
the periods when religious festivals, 


| public games, distinguished funerals 


and victory parades turned the town 
over to feasting and laughter, the 
theatre was much in evidence. On 
such occasions, temporary open-air 
theatres were built, wooden structures 
with long narrow platform stages on 
which actors, probably masked, ca- 
vorted through the age-old antics of 
farce. The Roman stage was largely 
derivative, as was the early American 
theatre. Just as we translated plays 
from the French and German or im- 
ported them from England, giving 
them an American slant in language 
and allusion, so Plautus and Terence 
rewrote Menander and his like. While 
retaining Greek names, plots, cos- 
tumes and locale, the Roman play- 
wrights added a sauce of wit and 
reference, indulged in local japes and 
thinly veiled satire, and reflected the 
customs and prejudices of their Ro- 
man audiences, to the latter’s delight. 

In rereading the corpus of Roman 
drama which Dr. George E. Duck- 
worth has gathered into two fat 
volumes containing all the plays of 
Plautus, Terence and Seneca, one is 
struck again by the curious fact that 
while the comedies exhibit none of the 
fresh invention, the exuberant verve 
and sweep of Aristophanic comedy, 
and the tragedies none of the power 
and poetry of Greek tragedy, the in- 
fluence of both on the European stage 


has been enormous. Roman comedy, 
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transformed, adapted, reincarnated, 
appears again and again in Italian, 
French, German and English clothes, 
while Seneca hung portentously over 
the budding European drama of the 
Renaissance, not always to its advan- 
tage. His writings greatly influenced 
the Italian, English and especially 
the French poets, until he was suc- 
e-ssfully routed by a_play-actor 
turned playwright, who escaped the 
Senecan toils to write plays for actors 
to perform, not pedants to scan. 

If Seneca seems more adapted to 
candlelight and the easy chair than 
to footlight and theatre bench (it 
is a moot question whether he was 
ever acted on a stage even in his 
own day), Plautus and Terence were 
from the beginning eminently stage- 
worthy. Derived from the mercurial 
Greek vein, they pranced and fooled 
and sparkled their way to the heart 
of the multitude with the same simple- 
minded confusions and rude gestures 
that make for good farce-writing to- 
day. George Abbott’s song-and-dance 
treatment of The Comedy of Errors, 
bright with color and farcical with 
burlesque as it was, was perhaps 
closer to the mood of Plautus’ 
Menaechmi than to Mr. Shakespeare’s 
poetry-encrusted version of the saine 
tale. For Plautus, as the translations 
in this volume prove (especially the 
new ones provided by Dr. Duckworth 
himself, by Dr. Charles Murphy, 
John R. Workman, Edward C. Weist 
and Richard W. Hyde), was an ex- 
ponent of the farce-cum-musical com- 
edy type of entertainment. The new 
translations allow the original, rau- 
cous zest of the plays to emerge, and 
also indicate the increasing use which 
Plautus made of songs and probably 
dances in his later plays. 

Terence relied more on wit and 
situation but, as Dr. Duckworth com- 
ments in his introduction, ‘to say that 
the work of Terence is high comedy, 
that of Plautus mostly farce, is mis- 
leading. Both worked from the social 
drama of the New Comedy, Terence 
in the direction of subtlety and ele- 
gance, Plautus toward bustling vivac- 
ity and boisterous humor.’ Both also 
reflected the tastes and prejudices of 
their day, as only comedy can. Sene- 
ca’s plays, on the other hand, seem to 
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“Mr. Shaw 
finds his 
Boswell” 


— New York Times 


iG. B. S. 
| : By Hesketh Pearson 
|= Hesketh Pearson's portrait of 
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exist in a Roman vacuum of noble 
motives and high-sounding phrases. 
‘His interest was chiefly in ethics’, Dr. 
Duckworth points out, ‘and his be- 
liefs were both more spiritual and 
more human than those of the earlier 
Stoic. . . .” Here, in these volumes, 
the Senecan drama stands for the 
record, not vigorous and actable as are 
the lively comedies of the earlier 
period, but a monument to the 
grandiose, the rhetorical, the senten- 
tious that continues to have its fasci- 
nation for the European mind. 

Dr. Duckworth and Random House 
have rendered a very useful service 
to the theatre-minded in gathering 
these plays under one roof. Agreeably 
printed, soundly edited and with in- 
troductions, notes and glossary, the 
collection is a real contribution to the 
theatre’s ever-fascinating record. 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


Annals of the New York Stage, 
Volume XIII: 1885-1888, by George 
C. D. Odell. Columbia: $8.75. 
r. George Clinton Densmore 
Odell’s exhaustive Annals of the 
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New York Stage has now, in its thir- 
teenth volume, reached the year 1888. 
These are the great days of Wallack’s, 
Daly’s, the Madison Square, the 
Lyceum. Ada Rehan as frontispiece 
to the volume gives it an appropriate 
benediction. The actors and actresses, 
the directors and playwrights whose 
names and pictures leap out from 
these crowded pages have a more im- 
mediate life than those in the earlier 
volumes. Many of them were known 
to the author, some are familiar to a 
younger generation. Dr. Odell was 
recently given the New York Histor- 
ical Society’s Gold Medal for ‘achieve- 
ment in history’. A group of distin- 
guished men from the academic and 
theatre world, many of whom had 
known the theatre of our fathers in its 
Golden Age, gathered to do honor to 
Dr. Odell’s unique achievement. No 
section of theatre history has ever 
been so minutely recorded by a single 
pen. No form of entertainment es- 
capes Dr. Odell’s microscopic re- 
searches, which include in their scope 
everything from Booth’s great Hamlet 
to a strawberry festival on Staten 
Island (where ‘on account of the hard 
times prunes will be served instead 
of strawberries’). Walter Prichard 
Eaton, singing the praises of Dr. 
Odell’s encyclopaedic achievement, 
urged him forward toward 1900, while 
at the same time he adjured Burns 
Mantle to work backward with his 
Best Plays series which now starts in 
1908 — until the two converge. On 
that occasion Mr. Eaton promises an 
D gr pute ceremony, gold spikes and 

1, to commemorate the conjunction 
of the two lines and the com <a of 
a ‘total’ history of the New York 
theatre. 


Representative Medieval and Tudor 
Plays, by HenryW.Wells and Roger 
S. Loomis. Sheed § Ward: $3.50. 

© mosT people, mediaeval drama 

means little more than Everyman. 
Here is a fine corrective, ten trans- 
lated and modernized plays including 
three Saint Nicholas miracles, an 
Andrieu de la Vigne farce-miracle, 
plays from the Wakefield and Hegge 
cycles, Everyman, and two interludes 
by John Heywood, with an informa- 
tive, scholarly introduction. 
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If you have other complete yeot 
they can also be bound at this fim 
at $5.00 per year. We will quot 


prices on missing numbers. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street, New York, N.Y: 
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Carl Van Vechten 


A Carl Van Vechten portrait of Hugh Laing, English dancer of the Ballet 
Theatre, best known for his darkly intense delineations in the Antony Tudor 
ballets. This photograph and the one following are now on exhibit at the 
\luseum of the City of New York as part of a one-man show, “The Theatre 
Through the Camera of Carl Van Vechten’, an array of stage and screen 
stars, playwrights, scene designers, singers, composers and dancers covering 
the last ten years. Readers will recall Mr. Van Vechten’s splendid portrait 
contributions to the August Negro Theatre issue of THEATRE ARTS. 
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| Clifton Webb, the wife-haunted Charles Condomine of Blithe Spirit, caught 
in one of his less harassed moments by Carl Van Vechten. Also among the 
one hundred photographs of the Van Vechten exhibit will be recent shots of 
This Is the drmy. When Mr. Van Vechten is not stalking the theatre, camera 
in hand, or working on the James Weldon Johnson collection of Negro 
theatre memorabilia he has given to Yale University, he may be found at the | 
Stage Door Canteen, serving as captain of the floor. 
j “4 
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The Nightclub Beat 


67HANK God, I’m not comin’ ‘ere for 
me glamour,’ exclaimed Gracie Fields 
upon arrival in Hollywood a few years ago. 
But after a bit she changed her mind. 
‘They're tryin’ to make me look as “‘lurish”’ 
as Garbo, but I don’t know whether it is 
proper for me to look so bewitching.’ And the 
stalwart, ruddy-complexioned Englishwoman 
went home. The charms of this comedienne- 
singer, however, should not be insular. 

‘Our Gracie’, as she is affectionately 
called in England, once worked in a Lanca- 
shire cotton mill. She says she was fired be- 
cause her comic ways convulsed the factory 
hands to the detriment of mill routine. 
Since then, she’s been on the road, at first 
with juvenile companies, at a shilling a 
week, later on her own. But whether in the 
music halls of the Provinces, London’s West 
End, or in New York (where she is now at 
the Wedgwood Room, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel) she never loses a whit of her Lanca- 
shire accent nor the factory girl personality 
that lost her her first job. 

Her talents are of the stuff on which the 
music-hall tradition grew. ller humor can be 
vulgar but she brings that rare laughter 
which is never malicious. Miss Fields’ reper- 
tory is vast: it includes Cockney songs about 
betrayed maidens (‘The Bleeding Heart’) 
and old maids (‘ Walter, Walter, Lead Me to 
the Altar’), a ditty about the girl in a muni- 
tion works who wonders at the nature of the 


Theatre Arts 





| machinery she makes, ‘The Thing-Ummy- 
Bob That's Going to Win the War’, and the 
famous number about the fabulous tree that 
“grew so bloomin’ ‘igh’, ‘The Biggest Aspi- 


“A 
distra in the World’. There are patriotic and The Theatre 


popular tunes too, such as ‘All for One and | 
| One for All’, ‘There'll Always Be an Eng- Through the Camera 
land’, ‘Praise the Lord and Pass the Am- 
munition’. She sings them all with the im- 

perturbability of a seasoned trouper, and of 
with an impish unconcern for her musical 


notes. Listening to her voice range from | Carl Van Vechten” 


yodel to clear soprano, one realizes it is a 


good voice. This discovery is usually ob- 
scured by interpolated bits of acting: a cart- 





Over 100 photographs of 


wheel in the middle of an army song, the 


convulsive twist of her scarf when she mawk- 


ishly sings about a Cockney girl at the 


stars of stage and screen, 
movies, ‘Oh, I Never Cried So Much in All | 


playwrights, scenic artists, 
Me Life’, the wink of a keen blue eye that i 
| seems to guy at her own jokes. ‘Straight dancers, MUSICIANS, orches- 


| stuff is the easiest for me’, Gracie Fields is ira leaders, night club 
quoted as saying, ‘but I mix it up. A little 
Galli-Curci, a little torch song and then a entertainers 


song so common you wouldn't believe it ; and 





then a song so refeened you wouldn't think it 
- sibl “he > 
—~* Museum of the City of 


She returns to England soon to the war 
plants and camps where she entertained in 


the last war and for which work King George New York 
VI made her ‘Commander of the Order of | 
the British Empire’. And when she sings ‘ The | 
Aspidistra’ over there, she adds a verse: 
Opens November 18 


They're goin’ to string old ‘itler 
From the very ‘ighest branch 
Of the Biggest Aspidistra in the World. 














REGULAR RATE___ $3.50 a Year 
2 Gift Subscriptions  _—__ § 6.00 
4 Gift Subseriptions 810.00 


Foreign or Canadian postage: $1 a year extra on each subscription 


SUBSCRIPTIONS Si ERE I RIOR. SEMIS 


For new subscriptions only—Expires Jan. 11, 1943 
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EST 1842 N OUR 2ND CENTURY 


142 WEST 44™ STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SUPREME 
SCENERY 
STUDIOS 


FOR RENT OR SALE 
* Painted Scenery 





* Stage Drapery 
* Stage Curtains 
* Drops and Ground Cloths 


SUPREME SCENERY STUDIOS 


536 West 29th Street New York City 
LOngacre 5-1793 
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are in the 


spotlight of most of New 
York's plays, opera, exhibits fes- 
tivals, etc. We are equipped to 
handle your every need. An en- 
tire 8-story building, all modem 
facilities. More than 100,000 


costumes in stock 


Ca// us for an estimate 


BROOK § 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 “4 














CANDLE IN THE WIND 

IN TIME TO COME 

THE LAND IS BRIGHT 
CUCKOOS ON THE HEARTH 


Unique, 


6 East 39th Street 












GOTHIC’ 
SCENIC 
COLORS 


Selected exclusively for 
IRVING BERLIN'S 
| mighty all-soldier musical 


**This Is The Army” 


Also used by: 
Radio City Music Hall 
Shubert Productions 
The Metropolitan Opera House 


and the Major Colleges, Little Theatres, and 
Scenic Studios Throughout the Country 


GOTHIC COLOR CO., INC. 
146 West 17th Street, New York City 


Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies 
Catalog and Latest 1942 Color Chart on Request 
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BUY 
UNITED STATES 
WAR SAVINGS 

BONDS x STAMPS 











TOP RANKING PLAYS = Available Now 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS Splendid one-acts for all ages, large or small casts 
THE LAST WORD IN MAKE-UP 


practical illusirated Handbook on Street, 
Stage, Screen, and Photographic Make-up. Price, $1.65 


Free 1942-1943 catalogue available 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


SUNN 


IMMA 







THE LITTLE FOXES 
HEART OF A CITY 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 


by Dr. Rudolph Liszt 


New York, N. Y. 


Complete Line of 
e Victor and Columbia Records 
e Magnavox Radio-Phono. Comb. 
e Musical Instruments 


Send for Free Catalog ‘‘T”’ 









Charge Accounts Solicited 
Safe delivery anywhere guaranteed 


Mail inquiries to 270 4th Ave., N. Y. 


New York Band Instrument Co. 


NEW YORK STORE: GPEN 
1166 6th Ave., Nr. 45th st. | evens 
BROOKLYN STORE: 
25 Flatbush Ave., Op. Fox The. EVE. 
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THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


SOURCE ALL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE THEA 






PROPS 
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PAINTS TOOLS HARDWARE | RIGGING PATTERNS WIGS MAKEUP 
FLATS DROPS DRAPERIES RENTALS FABRICS JEWELRY 
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SPOTLIGHTS GELATINE—-LAMPS 








JEAN ROSENTHAL 





SPECIAL EFFECTS 
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Waite for Faces 
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SWITCHBOARDS FOOTLIGHTS BORDERS 
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TRICK PROPS 


1430 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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